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SELDEN. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The lull which followed the heavy repulse of the 
great German effort on Monday in last week con- 
tinued for some time, attacks on a large scale being 
handicapped by the recent rains, Artillery fire on both 
sides, however, has been kept up with intensity, and 


it is possible that German ideas of attack have been . 


prevented by the work of our gunners. We have im- 
proved our line here and there, notably by an advance 
of the Australians on Sunday and Monday night near 
Morlancourt. On a front of 2,500 yards they routed 
the Germans out of their holes with bomb and bayonet, 
secured over 200 prisoners, and killed a large number 
with little loss to themselves. They continued their 
advance on Tuesday. On Wednesday the Germans 
launched a strong attack on a front of over three miles 
between Vormezeele and La Clytte, and in the centre 
entered the front line of the Allies at certain points. 
But by the evening successful counter-attacks had 
driven the enemy back and re-established our poSitions. 
The two German divisions employed were heavily 
punished by our artillery as well as our infantry. As 
we go to press, a new attack is in progress north of 
Mount Kemmel. 


Our airmen have been hampered lately by inferior 
visibility, but they had a ‘‘ most successful day’s work ”’ 
on Friday in last week. They dropped 20 tons of 
bombs on enemy objectives and carried out recon- 
Naissances over all important areas. After fierce fight- 
ing all day eleven of our machines were missing, but 
twenty-eight were brought down, five others driven out 
of control, and three shot down by anti-aircraft within 
our lines. On Monday, six hostile machines were 
brought down by our mep for a loss of one, while the 


French brought down four and saw ten fall in a 
damaged condition. On Tuesday we brought down 
twelve machines, mostly near Douai, without any 
casualties on our own side. Our superiority is clearly 
maintained; still we have to regret the losses among 
our splendid and daring airmen. 


Austria, like Germany, will doubtless break up in 
God’s good time, but it is wiser to discount the opti- 
mism of those who anticipate immediate starvation 
and revolution. The sick men of Europe persist in 
remaining an unconscionable long time a-dying, to 
the repeated disappointment of their various heirs. If 
troops now marking time on the Salonica and other 
Eastern fronts had been brought to Italy, Caporetto 
might have been avoided, Laibach occupied and even 
Vienna exposed to danger, not to speak of the preser- 
vation of Roumania. The various Slav elements in the 
Dual Monarchy are of course as restive as ever, but 
they have necessarily no cohesion while divided and 
overawed by their present masters. Added to which, 
the extravagant pretensions of the Jugo-Slavs to a 
lion’s share of the spoils cannot fail to arouse un- 
easiness in Bohemia, Montenegro and Poland. The 
break-up of Austria must come from without. 


Mme. Take Jonesco, whose tragic death occurred 
last week from an accident while riding in the Row, 
had many friends in diplomatic circles. She was a 
brilliant and engaging hostess at her great house in 
Bucharest, now looted by the Huns, and at the Hotel 
Ritz, where she usually took up her quarters while in 
town. She did much to popularise Roumania in this 
country, and, as a patriotic Englishwoman, she also 
did much to endear England in the land of her adoption, 
possessing as she did considerable literary gifts, a 
wide experience of politics and the knowledge of many 
languages. Her husband, like Venizelos, Clemen- 
ceau and Trikoupis, is almost an Englishman in out- 
look and temperament. He speaks English with 
scarcely an accent and may almost be said to have 
espoused the English cause when he contracted his 
English alliance. He is one of the few outstanding 
statesmen of European reputation and his integrity 
is as conspicuous as his eloquence and wisdom. 


Men home from the front assure us _ that 
soldiers cherish none of that hate for the enemy, 
so forcibly expressed here by old ladies and 
others in the habit of killing the Kaiser with their 
mouths. And a special brand of friendliness is 
reserved for Turks and Bulgars, because they are 
taught to fight like sportsmen. But the enemy’s rela- 
tions on the Struma front are by no means those of a 
happy family. When our shells destroyed a minaret, 
the Bulgars set up such shouts of delight that shots 
were fired and quite a small engagement took place 
between the allies. Bulgar prisoners tell us that they 
feel much safer when they wander near our lines, 


‘where capture means comfort, than in the neighbour- 


hood of a Turkish camp, where a convenient mistake 
often supplies a shot in the back. The Turks’ answer 
to this is that, when Bulgars roam round a camp, it is 
for no honest purpose. 
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If the appointment of Lord French as Viceroy of 
Ireland is intended to emphasise the fact that the mili- 


tary position is the paramount interest at present, it is | 


an excellent one. We always thought that Lord 
French did not receive ‘‘fair dues’’ from Lord Kitchener 
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during his French command: he was stinted in men | 


and munitions, and when he asked for more was told 
that he was opening his mouth too wide. All this will 
be proved when the war is over, and when the responsi- 


bility for the shortage of ammunition in the spring of | 


1915 is put on the right shoulders, which are not, by the 
way, military ones. Lord French is a very distin- 
guished soldier, and like most of our great generals, an 
Irishman. No better man could therefore have been 
chosen to carry out the Military Service Act in Ireland. 


But from another point of view the appointment is 
puzzling, and not altogether satisfactory. As far as 
possible simultaneously with the Military Service Bill 
(but not, we are told, connected with or dependent on 


it), a Bill to amend the Home Rule Act of 1914 is to be | legal ‘action was more than justified. 


introduced, which will set up an Irish Parliament in 
Dublin. 
will require the nicest statesmanship, unless _ it 
is to be a hideous fiasco. It will demand the most 
intimate knowledge of the various politicians and 
parties that divide Ireland, and have divided it for 
centuries—in short, it will call for a tactful and 
experienced politician. But Lord French knows none 
of these things; he is not a politician: and though it 
is now the fashion to denounce and deride politicians, 
we take it that politics, which is only another word for 
the government of men, will continue to be managed by 
politicians. We cannot but regard the combination of 
an unknown barrister, and a distinguished soldier as a 
somewhat hazardous experiment. 


It is but too apparent that the Unionist Party will be 
split over the Home Rule Bill. One section, headed by 
Lord Claud Hamilton, side with the Ulster Unionists in 
opposing the Bill; while another section appear 
prepared to support the Bill, not because they like 
it, but because they are afraid of turning out the 
Government at a critical point in the war. That there 
should be no possible alternative to Mr. Llovd George's 
Government is a sad proof of the Tory Party’s bank- 
ruptcy in brains and character. Once more we ask, 
why must we be forced to settle this question now? 
The answer is, in order to get Irish soldiers by Con- 
scription. But we shall not get them from a Home 
Rule Parliament; and we shall be doing what we 
have often declared to be unthinkable, namely, coercing 
Ulster into a Nationalist scheme. 


Sir Mark Sykes has certainly scored one off The 


taries were invited to the Convention if they were not 
to interfere in politics. Sir Mark is right: the Roman 
prelates ought not to have assisted at the Convention. 
But we gather from his quotation of an old jingle about 
politics from home and faith from Rome, that Sir Mark 
Sykes is opposed to the intervention of his Church in 
the province of the statesman. It is a vain and futile 
opinion, which is contradicted by the history of every 
nation at almost every period of the world’s existence. 
Even so modern a war as the Crimean originated in 
a dispute between Greek and Roman priests over the 
keys of a church. Is Sir Mark Sykes prepared to 
apply his doctrine of toleration to the secular struggle 
between the Crescent and the Cross in Eastern Europe 
and Asia Minor? The opposition to Conscription in 
Canada and Australia was led by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. 


Whatever may be the beatitude of the peacemakers 


in the Kingdom of Heaven, it is certain that in this’ 


world they are generally cuffed and abused by both 
disputants. Sir Horace Plunkett has laboured for 


eight months, with infinite patience and unlimited 
goodwill, to make peace between the Unionists and the 
Nationlists. He is now denounced by the Unionists 


The introduction of this Home Rule measure | 


of the North, repudiated by the Unionists of the South, 
and ignored by the Nationalists. Let him console him. 
self with the belief that if he has not been able to 
undo the work of a century, he has paved the way, 
which others will tread, towards the settlement, which 
some day or other must be made, of a great national 
question. Englishmen, who stand outside the bitter 
feuds of Ireland, ought at least to recognise the sin- 
cerity and unselfishness of his work. 


The Speaker must have been suffering from an attack 
of the gout when he called Sir Frederick Banbury to 
order for saying that ‘‘a King might have lost his 
head ’’ for acting as the Food Controller had done with 
regard to certain contracts for the re-sale of beans, 
When Sir Frederick, like Mr. Dick, produced the head 
of Charles I. the Speaker sternly rebuked him for 
** trifling.’’ 
perfectly entitled to say what he did, and (what is more 
important), his protest against the Bill which is to in- 
demnify the Food Controller against his arbitrary and 
A cargo of 
beans is consigned to A, who resells to B, who resells 
to C, large profits being made. This is pure profiteer- 
ing with food, and it is right to pass an Act to prevent 
the thing being done in the future. But to pass a 
retrospective Bill, cancelling the resales, and paying 
nobody but A, is a defiance of law and equity. 


It is a growing and most dangerous tendency of the 
times to replace thé jurisdiction of the courts of law by 
the vote of a popular assembly. Whenever the judges 
pronounce a decision which is unpopular or incon- 
venient, a bill is immediately introduced to change the 
law. When the judges in the Taff Vale case decided 
that a trade-union was responsible at law for the acts 
of its members, the judges were denounced by the 
Labour party as ‘‘ old fossils,’’ and the Trades Dis- 
putes Act was passed. In the multifarious Acts for the 
restriction of personal liberty now being passed, it is 
nearly always provided that the decision of officials is 
to be final, and appeal -to the courts is forbidden. 
When the judges are elected by the mob, it will not 
even be necessary to come to Parliament: the judges 
will sanction the conduct of the law breakers. 


It is surely deplorable when the word of the Prime 
Minister ceases to carry conviction. Mr. Lloyd George 
has returned from the Front with his usual schoolboy 
slang about all being well. ‘‘ Qui se trompe-t-on ici?” 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, with due sense of his 
responsibility, has written to The Times to correct 
three recent Ministerial ‘‘ misstatements’’: viz. 
that the extension of the British front in France was 
not decided on at the Versailles Council; that Sir 


| Douglas Haig’s forces were stronger on 1 January, 
Times when he asks why the Roman Catholic digni- | 


1918 than on 1 January, 1917: that there are only one 
white division in Mesopotamia and three in Palestine 
and Egypt. Each of these statements is, says Sir 
Frederick Maurice, contrary to the fact. The Western 
Front has not been broken, and please God it will not 
be. But the military facts of the last month make 
pzans of self-gratulation absurd and undignified. 


There has been a general feeling for some time past 
that Ministerial answers to questions in the House of 
Commons are not to be relied on, and General Maurice 
has brought this system of official inaccuracy to 
the touch. Luckily the facts in dispute lie within 
a small compass. The extension of the British 
front in France either was or was not dealt with 
at the Versailles Council: the forces under Sif 
Douglas Haig were greater on 1 January, 1918 
than on 1 January, 1917 or they were not; the 
number of the white divisions in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and Egypt were four or more. There can be 
no white-washing committee of the House of Commons, 
packed with partisans, in this business. 


It is good news to learn from Lord Newton that at 
last reprisals are to be made in the treatment of 
German officer-prisoners for the blackguardly treatment 


Of course Sir Frederick Banbury was. 
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of British officers in Germany. It is about time 
this step was taken, as public opinion is getting 
exasperated by our absurd indulgence of German 
officers. When ladies and gentlemen were turned out 
of two first-class carriages at Bournemouth to make 
room for seven German officers and their guard of three 
(leaving two seats vacant) the limit was reached. In 
Germany British officers have been made to travel in 
open cattle-trucks, ankle-deep in dung, without food 
or drink, for forty-eight hours: they have been spat at 
by the crowds at stations; and shown food and drink 
which was then taken away. German officers in this 
country are given beer and German wine, as good food 
as any of us, servants to wait on them, baths, electric 
light, tennis-courts, etc. 


The Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee 
on Trade after the war will please the bigots of neither 
school of economists, neither Protectionists nor Free 
Traders. But it is the paper of a mature and sagaci- 
ous statesman, for in economics, even more than in 
politics and ethics, the middle course is the sanest and 
the safest. Lord Balfour recognises, as all sensible 
men do, that the war-guns have blown most pre-war 
doctrines into the air, and that peace is an indis- 
pensable condition of free exchange. But he does not 
want to have more protection than he can help, regard- 
ing it not as a good in itself but as a necessary evil, 
wherein we agree with him. The war has taught us 
that certain measures of protection to production are as 
necessary as fleets and armies, and that we have run 
terrible risks by depending on foreign supplies of food 
and raw materials. The Free Traders must shoulder 
the blame of our present food position, and our short- 
age of certain chemical products. 


Further we agree with Lord Balfour that in certain 
cases a bounty is a better method of protection than an 
import duty. When a bounty is given by the State, 
you know exactly what you are doing, and you make 
certain that the person for whom the protection is in- 
tended receives it. When a customs duty is imposed, 
it is never possible to tell into whose pocket it goes, 
there are so many middlemen in trade. It is greatly 
to be desired that people would begin to think a little 
clearly about tariff policy. The first thing to settle is 
the aim or object of your policy. If you want to keep 
out a foreign article, impose a prohibitive duty. If you 
want to get revenue by indirect taxation, impose a 
moderate duty. If you want to protect a home pro- 
ducer, e.g., the farmer, give him a bounty. 


If the Co-operative Society is going to enter the 
political and financial arena its directors must learn to 
conduct public controversy with the ordinary courtesy 
of public life. Mere abuse of their critics will not do: 
still less will irrelevant attacks on rival individual 
traders answer objections. Three facts remain: that 
the Co-operative Society is a trading concern; that it 
makes large profits; and that it pays no income-tax. 
The remark that if it made £200 profit it would not get 
an abatement like the grocer next door is childish, 
because its profits are not £200, but a very large 
sum. The fact that its members may or may not pay 
income-tax, on one scale or another, is irrelevant. The 
Inland Revenue Officials have nothing to do with the 
imdividual shareholders’ incomes, so far as the profits 
of the joint-stock company is concerned. The 
aggregate profits of the company are taxed, and it is 
for the directors, or rather the shareholders, to decide 
whether the tax shall be deducted from the dividends 
or not. Some companies deduct the income-tax from 
the dividends, and some do not. That is a matter of 
domestic arrangement. 


If the income-tax is deducted from the dividend the 
shareholder does not pay it to the Inland Revenue. 
We maintain that the Co-operative Society, though 
fegistered under the Provident and Industrial Societies 
Act, is in fact a trading concern, and ought to be 
treated like a business firm or joint-stock company 
with regard to income-tax. The Co-operative Society 


certainly trades, for it trades in commodities of all 
kind, it buys land in England, presumably for building 
or farming, and it buys tea plantations in Ceylon. The 
basic idea of a real Co-operative Society, which the Act 
was meant to protect, is the joining together of A, B, 
C, D and all the other letters to buy commodities 
wholesale, which they retail to one another at cost price 
plus the expenses of administration. The moment that 
higher prices than cost and management are charged, 
profits are earned, the Co-operative Society becomes a 
trading concern, and as such liable to income-tax. 


Now is the season when the gouty, the rheumatic, 
and the dyspeptic, cut off from Aix and Homburg, 
begin to move upon the spas of Britain, Bath, 
Leamington, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Buxton, Harro- 
gate, and Strathpeffer. These are somewhat dreary sub- 
stitutes for the beautifully kept parks and gardens, the 
marble établissements de bains, the out-of-door restaur- 
ants, and the first-rate bands of the foreign watering- 
places, for the Huns and Austrians, to be just, manage 
these things better than the Briton. Allowance, of 
course, must be made for our grey skies and frequently 
wet summers, and improvements have been made since 
Matthew Bramble wrote that truly disgusting descrip- 
tion of The Bath—worthy of Swift at his dirtiest. 


You can get the Aix douche at Bath, but you cannot 
transplant the beautiful lake and mountain scenery of 
the Savoy to Somerset, or surround Harrogate 


‘with the lovely pine forests of Homburg. A drearier 


spot than ‘‘the Stray,’’ or an uglier patch of York- 
shire than the environment of Harrogate cannot be 
imagined; but the waters are very potent, though the 
place is nowadays so crowded that to secure one’s 
bath is a scheming struggle. Strathpeffer is the only 
really pretty spa in Britain, being situate in a 
romantic glen with some of the most enchanting 
scenery in the Highlands round about: but jt is in- 
accessible, and to-day almost impossible, as it’is some 
twenty-five miles from Inverness, and, we believe, 
occupied by American naval men. Byron said that 
salts exhilarated him like champagne. There is no 
disputing about tastes; but for ourselves we find 
Heidseck more cheering than Harrogate Pump. 


The difficulty of getting servants has enabled the 
swindling Registry Offices to reap a golden harvest. 
The method is simplicity itself. The Registry, which is 
in some distant town, advertises a list of housemaids, 
cooks, etc. with excellent characters. The unhappy 
mistress writes for a name and address. She is re- 
quired to pay the Registry a fee of 2/6 or 3/6 before 
any address is given. On the receipt of the fee the 
Registry sends the name and address of a cook or 
housemaid : the lady writes or even telegraphs to the 
address, and in too many cases her letter or telegram 
is returned after many days marked “‘ not known”’ or 
‘*no such address.’”” When this does not happen, the 
servant is invariably suited before the lady’s letter is 
received. In London these Servants’ Registry Offices 
are under the supervision of the London County Coun- 
cil and are registered. But in the provinces they 
appear to be under no control, and daily swindling is 
perpetrated. One of the most notorious of these 
agencies, in an East Anglian town, was prosecuted and 
convicted of fraud: but it made no difference to their 
business. Mistresses should combine and refuse to pay 
fees unless they are suited with a servant. 


Lord Beaverbrook made a good speech in the debate 
on pacifism in the House of Lords, and he aptly 
described Lord Denbigh as ‘‘a born propagandist.” 
Unfortunately the propagandist is nearly always a 
persecutor, and there is a touch of Torquemada about 
Lord Denbigh’s methods of dealing with those who 
differ from him. Lord Beaverbrook rightly reminded 
him that it was no breach of the law to discuss the 
origin of the war, or the conduct of the Allies, o the 
wav. in which peace could be brought about. Lord 
Lansdowne pertinently asked how peace could ever 
ensue except by negotiation ? 
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MR. ASQUITH’S BLUNDER. 


WING to modern conditions of printing we are 
obliged to write before the speeches and the 
division on Mr. Asquith’s vote of censure are pub- 
lished. But we have no doubt of the result: Mr. 
Asquith will be beaten, as he will deserve to be, by the 
whole vote of the Unionist and Labour parties, and of 
such Liberals as still retain some sense of proportion. 
Since his fall in 1916, Mr. Asquith has behaved with so 
much prudence and good temper that his blunder on 
this occasion is almost inexplicable. 
error is gross. We do not suppose that Mr. Asquith 
and his friends are really more anxious to defeat Mr. 
Lloyd George than to beat the Germans; but that is 
the impression likely to be conveyed to the world by 
his motion. Further, Mr. Asquith is the last man in 
the House of Commons who should propose to censure 
a Prime Minister for a misstatement. 
forget that in the spring of 1915 the Prime Minister at 
Newcastle stated that there was no shortage of muni- 
tions; that the statement was bluntly characterised as 
a lie; and that it led to the fall of Mr. Asquith’s first 
Ministry. Mr. Asquith knows better than anybody 
else that in saying what he did at Newcastle he was 
merely repeating what Lord Kitchener told him, and 
that the blame of a misstatement, more serious than 
any now complained of, rested with the War Office 
rather than with the Prime Minister. And so in time of 
war it must always be. The Minister can only be the 
transmitter to the House of Commons of information 
supplied to him by the War Office or the Admiralty. 
It is no doubt the duty of the Minister to satisfy him- 


self as far as he can that he is not being used for | 


sinister purposes by his professional advisers, that he 
is not being made the instrument of a Military or Naval 
clique. But a civilian Minister is not competent in 
most cases to judge of the accuracy of the information 
he is asked to transmit, and he is entitled, within 
reasonable limits, to rely on his subordinates. Mr. 


Tactically the 


He ought not to | 


Asquith’s greatest mistake, however, from a tactical | 


point of view, is the miscalculation of his own strength 
and position in the country. It would be as well for 


the prosecution of the war if Mr. Asquith and his sup- | 


porters were to appreciate the fact that neither the 
House of Commons nor the nation are prepared to kill 
Mr. Lloyd George in order to make Mr. Asquith king. 
Whether there is or is not any possible alternative to 
the present Government we are certain it will not be 
composed of Mr. Asquith and his Radical tail. 

An ingenious and observant friend suggested to us 
that, were it feasible, the best thing would be to change 
the Government every six months, or at longest every 
year. No set of men, he argued, can stand the nervous 
strain of this war without losing their power of de- 
cision and sense of perspective. Any set of respon- 
sible men, he argued, with fresh minds and bodies 
would do the work of Government better than a body 
of ‘‘rattled,’’ overdriven, abused, and thoroughly 
stale Ministers. There is much truth in our friend’s 
contention, though it is, of course, not practical polli- 
tics. But nothing illustrates more painfully the super- 
sensitive mentality both of the Government and the 
public than the excitement caused by General Maurice's 
letter. General Maurice, who retired from the posi- 
tion of Director of Military Operations as a conse- 
quence of Sir William Robertson’s resignation, affirms 
that the extension of the British front in France was 
discussed at the Versailles Council: that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s forces were weaker on 1 January, 1918, than on 
1 January, 1917: and that there are more than four 
white divisions in Mesopotamia and Egypt. Mr. Bonar 
Law and the Prime Minister have made statements to 
the contrary. All three propositions are debateable, 
and admit of various methods of statement. Suppose, 
as we anticipate, the Ministers explain that they spoke 
from information supplied to them by their official ad- 
visers, and stoutly maintain its truth. What then? 
We may be ignorant or stupid, but we fail to see the 
tremendous importance of these questions for the 
carrying on of the war. The fury of a certain section 


of the press, the irritability of the attacked Ministers, 


| the excited gabble in the lobbies and the clubs, 
| are all signs of the unbalanced state of the public 
| mind. It is only natural that it should be so. We are 
nearing the end of the fourth year of war: men and 
money have been poured forth at a rate undreamed of 
by our ancestors; and British arms, though many 
glorious deeds of endurance have been achieved, have 
as yet won no decisive victory. It is inevitable that 
| everybody should feel disappointed, and angry. Mr, 
Lloyd George was put in Mr. Asquith’s place to win 
the war: he is not winning it, as yet; nor is it in the 
power of any Prime Minister to win battles. Do let 
us preserve some sense of perspective and some balance 
of mind; and we address this admonition, with all 
deference, to soldiers and statesmen as well as to 
citizens and journalists. Generals and Ministers must 
not be so touchy about criticism: let them read, if they 
have forgotten, the attacks made on Marlborough, 
Wellington, and Raglan, on Bolingbroke, Pitt, and 
_ Aberdeen. Let them get on with the war, and never 
mind the newspapers or the wire-pullers. 

We do not know, as we write, whether the Govern. 
ment will adhere to its first decision to appoint two 
Judges to inquire into the correctness of statements, 
which as we have said have no real bearing on the 
military situation, or whether the House of Commons 
will consider the Ministerial explanations sufficient. 
But we do know that Mr. Asquith’s proposal to refer 
the matter to a select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons is the worst conceivable expedient. We remem- 
ber the Marconi Committee, in which a majority of 
picked partisans combined to suppress the facts and to 
whitewash their political chiefs with an audacity that 
astonished the most cynical politicians. A select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons can never be a judicial 
body, and is never to be trusted with the trial of its 
own members. We thought that principle had been con- 
ceded long ago, when the trial of election petitions was 
transferred to the judges. We want no repetition of 
the Marconi scandal: and that Mr. Asquith should pro- 
pose a select Committee to try the veracity of his 
political opponents indicates either that his sagacity is 
waning, or that he is egged on by over-zealous and 
unscrupulous followers. 


THE GERMANS IN ROUMANIA. 


HEN we read violently partisan books, with 
which we utterly disagree—Carlyle or Macaulay 

for instance—a subconscious qualm sometimes raps at 
our minds’ door. It is all untrue, is there no sub 
stratum of fact in ali this fiction? During the Gospel, 
we may almost feel a similar invitation from the Devil 
to be his advocate; while we follow British and German 
pronouncements on the war, we may find ourselves 
checking a vague uneasiness about unilateral atrocities: 


Better trust blindly 

That wolves freat you kindly, 
Or vultures show mercy 
Than Prussian braves. 

Yes, but wolves and vultures are presumably kind to 
their young, and it might suit the Prussians to develop 
the lands they overrun. Is the Devil quite so black 
as he is painted? 

The answer about the Prussians is provided by their 
present action in Roumania. Her late King Carol was 
convinced that salvation and prosperity could come 
only from his Hohenzollern cousin, and he was full of 
angry amazement at the first war council, when M. 
Take Jonesco and other patriots threatened revolution 
if he persisted in joining the Central Powers. M. Mar- 
ghiloman also made out a good case for following 
Prussia, or at least for a neutrality benevolent to 
Prussia. Roumania was encircled by foes and worse 
than foes, Russia being, as he truly foresaw, a broken 
reed. Germany, he urged, would provide fresh blood 
and treasure for exploiting the country’s vast resour- 
ces of corn and oil. His attitude has been attributed 
largely to snobbery. And snobbery has certainly made 
Kaiserism fashionable in many countries; witness the 
Italian Giolittians and the Spanish Jaimists, not to 
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mention cosmopolitan Clericals. But, apart from social 
ambitions, M. Marghiloman, the nouveau riche Presi- 
dent of the Bucharest Jockey Club, may have had a 
sincere belief in his policy. In any case, he must now 
realise that he has backed the wrong horse, to adopt 
{ord Salisbury’s terse metaphor. As the enemy’s friend 
and confidant, he was entrusted with the settlement 
when the enemy were irrevocably within the gates, 
and he doubtless flattered himself at first that former 
blandishments would now fructify as personal favours. 
But the dissimulation of German love is dissimulating 
itself in the most ignominious defenestration or kicking 
downstairs. Worse terms could not have been conceded 
to General Averesco or imposed upon a people still 
maintaining a hopeless guerrilla warfare in the last 
ditches of inaccessible hills. 

There was long and anxious debate between the 
Roumanian Government and the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Entente at Jassy before it was decided to 


fow to the inevitable, but the only question was whether _ 


anything more remained to be lost. At last the argu- 
ment prevailed that resistance might involve the fall 
of the dynasty, a foreign occupation and the confisca- 
tion of all war material. It now remains to be seen 
whether any of those calamities can be averted. We 
regard the forcible removal of the reigning family as a 
calamity, for, though King Ferdinand is not a tower 
of strength, he has done his duty manfully throughout 
the war, and his English Queen, who influences most 
of his acts, is the idol of the people. Yet the two divine 
right Emperors are already disregarding the sanctity 
of kingship and raising what they cynically term the 
dynastic question. The House of Roumania has for- 
gotten its membership of the House of Hohenzollern 
and must be punished like an undutiful child. The 
conquering armies were understood to intend only a 
temporary occupation during the imposition of terms, 


and no doubt they will not remain for ever, but they | 


seem to be settling down for the duration of the world’s 
war. As for Roumanian war-material, there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be spared any more than 
other.materials of value. The German octopus is ex- 
tending his feelers and tentacles to every crevice of the 
kingdom and will not withdraw them until he shall 
have sucked in all his prey. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung was recently inspired to say 
that, ‘though the fate of Rumania rests entirely in the 
hands of the conquerors, she remains a sovereign state 
with liberty to continue the peaceful development of 
her own national life.’’ The object was doubtless to 
facilitate the acceptance of negotiations, but, once they 
were accepted, no mercy was shown. The conquerors 
have behaved like soldiers who cry ‘‘ Hands up!”’ and 
then proceed to butcher their captives in cold blood. 
We can picture a fly being invited to continue the 
peaceful development of its life while the spider is 
dragging it off to the larder. It is precisely the 
tational life of Roumania which the enemy is pro- 
teeding to destroy from the outset. We offer no 
opinion on the wisdom of her dealings with the agrarian 
aid Jewish questions, but they clearly belong to in- 
ternal politics. The conquerors, however, are already 
offering what they are pleased to call ‘‘ advice ”’ about 
land tenure and Count Czernin asserted threateningly, 
“We will settle the Jewish question.’’ The well-known 
democratic sympathies of Germany and Austria suffice 
toexplain wholesale promises of small holdings to the 
Roumanian peasantry, just as their championship of 
distressed Jews aims at a concord similar to that which 
is being fostered by Germany between the Flemish 
and the Walloons. 

Politically, Roumania is to be reduced to complete 
Vassalage; economically she is to be bled as white 
as veal. Without entering into details at present, we 
Observe that the new term for indemnity is ‘‘ war 
damage,’’ which reminds us of Kruger’s claim for 
‘moral and intellectual damage”’ in the Transvaal 
War. Whatever its amount, it is well to remember 
that the annual budget is only £20,000,000, 
and the total wealth of the country was estimated 
i May, 1916, at £1,440,000,000 whereof £680,000,000 


is invested in agriculture and the balance in 
real estate, industry and commerce. The country is 
further to be made responsible for all the requisitions 
of the enemy, amounting to at least £80,000,000. 
What will then remain for ‘‘ the peaceful development 
of her national life’’ after repairing the losses and 
ravages of the recent war? No doubt the benevolent 
German liberators will promise to see to that, and pro- 
ceed to expend some of their mysteriously expansive 
credit in their new dependency for their own exclusive 
benefit. They have already stipulated for a monopoly 
of all the petroliferous lands with the sole right of 
buying, selling and transporting Roumanian oil. This 
will not only make coalless Roumania dependent upon 
the indulgence of her enemies for feeding the engines 
of her fleet, railways and machinery, but will deprive 
investors from Entente Powers of nearly half the total 
production of oil. The vast crops of cereals are also 
to be controlled, or rather plundered, for the conquerors 
claim the right to fix their own prices and impose 
arbitrary restrictions. Corn and oil being the chief, 
almost the only assets of the country, it might be 
thought that spoiliation could no further go, but hands 
are to be laid as ruthlessly upon all the potential assets, 
all the multifarious industries which only await de- 
velopment. Hitherto, the Austro-Hungarian policy 
has been to discourage all the subsidiary productions 
of oil-fields and cornlands. Now the game will be to 
make the natives work for all they are worth and 
absorb all the profits. The waterways are also to be 
commandeered and the Danube Commission turned into 
a German instrument, without the least regard for 
the rights of neutrals. Bulgaria, as the vicar of Ger- 
many, will be given the southern part of the Dobrudja, 
which she lost in 1913, while the northern part 
is to be governed by a Germanic Condominium. The 
Dobrudja is essential for Roumania’s access to 
the sea, and is proved by a consensus of historians, 
German as well as others, to have been uniformly 
Roumanian even during the days of the aggressive old 
Bulgarian Empire. It formed part of the Wallachian 
principality in the XI1Vth. Century, and the majority 
of its population has always been Roumanian. 

Dismembered, occupied, starved and despoiled, Rou- 
mania is confronted by a sorry prospect for the im- 
mediate future, but her people still contrive to keep 
a bold heart, conscious of having done their duty as 
good Europeans and confident in a speedy release 
through the overdue victory of the Allies. Let us 
hope that, amid all our trials and responsibilities, we 
may never forget the great debt we owe this little 
country, or the sacred duty of restoring her ancient 
glories and hard earned prosperity. 


THE PRESERVING OF ENGLAND. 


S it not clearly the duty of the Englishmen who stay 
at home to do their utmost to preserve as far as 
they can the identical England which the fighting 
Englishmen are risking their limbs and lives to defend? 
There are not two of our soldiers for whom England 
means precisely the same thing. But we may be quite 
sure that in the case of all our soldiers abroad England 
means the village, town, society, civilisation, or what- 
ever else it may be, as it stood at the time when they 
left it. | We may be certain that the soldier who fights 
for England does not desire to return to an England 
wholly transformed from the England he knows. He 
will desire at least to recognise his country when he 
returns to it, and he will regard those who have 
managed or mismanaged things in his absence as 
having betrayed their trust if he finds on coming back 
that England has been changed in his absence to some- 
thing entirely different. | What in politics we once 
agreed to call the party truce we should maintain as 
far as possible in every other sphere. We are bound 
in honour as far as possible to preserve English 
manners, English thought, English temper, and the 
English humanities as they existed in July, 1914. 
The political analogy evoked in the preceding para- 
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graph is ominous. 


country on his return to civil life. He will find that in 
his absence and without his consent a series of consti- 
tutional and social revolutions have entirely changed 
the face of his accustomed world. He will find women 
at the polls, the press in the Cabinet, the Union dis- 
solved and an American senate in place of the English 
House of Lords. He will learn that, instead of 
keeping things as far as possible as they were, a 
resolute party of interested political intriguers have 
expressly seized the opportunity of his absence to 
advance their innovating schemes. England has been 
too deeply engaged in defending herself from the 
stranger to be aware that she needed to be preserved 
from her own political revolutionaries. The proclama- 
tion of a party truce implied that everyone was 
politically bound to be a conservative in the literal, 
though not, we fear, in the party sense of the word. 
Yet there was never such a period in all our history 
of sweeping, unauthorised and irresponsible changes 
in English public life. While the English armies have 
been fighting the Germans in France our political 
leaders have been marching and countermarching 
to the strains of the Verwandlungsmusik. Here, 


surely is a cue for heart-searching as we think | 


of the men who are fighting for England. No 
one can pretend for a moment that one-tenth of 
the political changes wrought in the last two years 
were necessary for the prosecution of the war, 
which at this time is the only possible, honourable 
motive for change of any kind. We have allowed 
political England to be transformed ‘‘ with inky blots 
and rotten parchment words ’’; and we have no answer 
for the returning soldier if he should accuse us. 


If we look elsewhere our conscience receives 
additional burdens rather than relief. The other day a 
young officer who had spent a fortnight in London after 
six months in the Amiens sector exclaimed at the con- 
clusion of his London pilgrimage in search of some 
reasonable amusement: ‘‘ For heaven’s sake you 
fellows who stay at home, do make some effort to keep 
English civilisation alive! After all, that is what we 
are fighting for.’’ How do we answer this appeal? 
Every time our soldiers return on leave they find that 
our home diversions have become increasingly silly, that 
our literature is more definitely at a standstill, that 
there are more people who have acquired money with- 
out knowing how to spend it, that manners have 
deteriorated, that the humanities have decayed, that 
things rank and gross in conversation possess it 
merely, and that the whole of English life is more hope- 
lessly surrendered to the uniform and _ repressive 
influences of a spreading bureaucracy quite against the 
grain of English history and English character. Our 
only possible justification for all this is that the war 
has made it necessary. The war, we may plausibly 
urge, inevitably involves a coarsening of the national 
fibre. We have no time for refinements, no leisure for 
the arts, no heart for the graces. We must consent 
to be organised for twenty-four hours a day. You may 
as well ask us to stay the massacre of the English 
woodlands as to check this devastation of English life. 
The aspect of many a countryside dear to some soldier 
who hopes some day to see it again as he has known 
it from boyhood is being wholly transformed owing to 
the necessities of war. Timber must be obtained and 
it cannot now be obtained from overseas. Necessity 
knows no law and to save England a piece of England 
must be sacrificed. 

How far will this defence be valid? Some part of 
the way no doubt. But few will maintain that it covers 
the whole ground. The people who care most intelli- 
gently for English amenities might oppose a much more 
vigorous resistance to the brutalising necessities of war 
than they have done. The duty seems nowhere to be 
clearly recognised of standing up for the things which 
will always matter as contrasted with the things which 
matter only for the moment. Those to whom civilisa- 
tion means more than an organised output of cheap 
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The soldier for whom England is 
chiefly a political community with characteristic poli- 
tical traditions and institutions will hardly recognise his 


_ deforming English life as we knew it before the war. 


manufactures are too shy of raising their Voices 
against the general din. They hesitate to Proclaim 
that art, letters, manners, and traditions can be of 
much importance at a time like this. They fear to 
accused of wanting in a sense of proportion if 

insist upon upholding such things as scholarship, taste 
in expression, dignity in public life, the value g 
inherited decencies or acquired style, at a time whey 
England is fighting for her life. They know that 


may incur charges of a lack of patriotism or of » 
imagination callous to realities if they persist in askj 

for things beautiful and gracious at a time when men 
elsewhere are faced with horrors unspeakable. They 
therefore maintain a consenting silence when “ pragg. 
cal’’ men emphatically assert that in order to bey 
Germany we must be content to live by bread alone ay 
war-bread at that. They have allowed the Philisting 
to become the glass of fashion and the mould of form 
forgetting apparently that one Goliath was vanquished 
by David, a sweet singer and a person of temperamen, 
We shall not beat Germany by neglecting the arts, by 
losing the courtesies, by abolishing our institutions, by 
failing to treasure things of the mind. There ar 
writers and critics who still have leisure and strength 
to strike a blow in defence of English civilisation. Lg 
them abandon their false modesty. It is their dup, 
though the sky falls, to plead for the best in art and 
literature and to denounce the worst. ‘‘ The best ip 
this kind are but shadows,’’ answers the cheerfyj 
hustler, and the sensitive man of taste, fascinated ly 
the strong men born to control, tends helplessly 
accept the saying for truth. It will be a calamity for 
England if those to whom our literature and our art, 
our cherished traditions, and our distinguishing 
characteristics, are dear and defensible should imitate 
our political leaders. England must not be handed 
over to the raw social influences which are everywhere 


Otherwise some of our soldiers will return to England 
only to wonder why they fought at all. 


THE DECIMAL SUPERSTITION. 


HAT are those damned dots?’’ asked Lord 

Randolph Churchill when a clerk brought 
figures with decimal points to the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and there is now sometimes a temptation 
to apply the expletive to the whole decimal system. 
Generations of half-educated reformers have clamoured 
for the adoption of continental weights and measures 
Their contentions are that commercial relations would 
be expanded, the time of schoolboys and clerks k 
economised, and so-called progress be pursued 
Taking advantage of this evil hour, when th 
alleged reforms of Victorian busybodies are = 


rushed through a Rump Parliament in the absence d 
the electors, a thoughtless band of amiable nonentities 
is seeking to smuggle in a new coinage. It does nt 
occur to them that the change may lead to far-reach 
ing consequences. We are invited to throw over ow 
good old pounds, shillings and pence in favour of florins 
and new fangled mills, that would take time to be under 
stood by the people. Not the least attention is paid 
the fact that small purses would undoubtedly suffer. To 
begin with, expenditure is always affected, conscious 
or unconsciously, by the unit employed. A shilling, @ 
franc, a dollar and an Italian lira (now worth less that 
sixpence) automatically purchase the same services # 
commodities through the accident of their arbitrary 
value. Cab-fares, tavern scores, vails to menials, 

the small disbursements of daily life are made in tht 
local unit without reflection, and if we changed outs 
from a shilling to a florin we should double many of 
our outlays. And the proposed increase in the value 
coppers would be yet more vexatious to the poor. 

are airily assured that the trivial change would 
readily assimilated and that it would be a mer 
formality to pass from the present penny to a five mill 
bit. But this formality would involve a loss of 20 pf 
cent. on every penny purchase, for vendors would cer 
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atenpenny shilling would be divisible only by 2 and 5. 
Similarly 12 or 16 oz. to the lb. and 36 inches to the 
yard are clearly more convenient than 1000 grammes to 
the kilogramme and a 100 centimetres to the metre. 
And even our thermometer, which is exposed to special 
derision abroad, is defensible if not ideal: 180 degrees 
between freezing and boiling points are more spacious 
as well as better for division than the 100 of Centigrade. 
In spite of British prowess in the field, our besetting 
modesty still presupposes us to believe that all foreign 
Ways are superior, even that of making an omelet or 
dothing a maid. But the worship of Number Ten is 
merely a savage superstition handed down from the 
days when counting was confined to the fingers; a 
wretched rule of thumb; the perpetuation of fumbling. 
Some of our weights and measures may need simplifica- 
tion, and most of us have long ago put away firkins, 
kilderkins, roods, rods and perches with other childish 
lore. That may be an argument for compromise with 
the alien if symmetry be worth the candle, but no sound 
argument has yet been advanced for abandoning con- 
venient traditions and laboriously thrusting ourselves 
into his illusive labyrinths. 

Few probably remember that Herbert Spencer’s will 
directed his publishers, Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
to send out his pamphlet against the decimal system 
broadcast in the event of any serious attempt being 
made to supersede our present method of reckoning. 
In a spirit of extravagant Toryism, he insisted that 
mankind began to count by tens only when a process 
of degeneration had deprived them of the sixth finger 
On each hand. The whole law of nature, he argued, 
expressed itself in dozens. We have twelve months, 
and it was the French Revolution which brought forth 
the illegitimate decadi. We have twelve signs of the 
zodiac he might have added, twelve Apostles. 


So natural is it to be duodecimal that even decimal- 
Minded people like the French discard their centimes 
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tainly not increase their pennyworths, and it is not | and i i i 
likely that the new ten mill piece, worth one-hundredth divide ma : 
nd, would become the current smali coin, for j 
of a pound, Sieh 3 hong! L coin, for | is, there must be some outlet for the trinitarian instinct 
the piastre, ¥ ich is roughly its equivalent, has long | which completes the call for a dozen. It is only bakers 
been so a0 edin Turkey. The whole scheme seems | and publishers who deliberately court misfortune 
to offer insi a opportunities of fresh profiteering to by expanding theirs to thirteen. And, after all, what 
—* whose generosity already leaves much to be | is pou that sounds so comfortable as a round dozen, 
‘ ; ; ; : or so dainty as a duodecimo? Let us prefer the tradi- 
“ The present is an opportune time for introducing | tion of ns Apostles to the peatilont Sioa of 
the decimal system,’’ writes a correspondent of the Pythagoras. 
Daily Mail; ‘‘ our boys have been in France now nearly 
four years, and have become accustomed 
to counting in tens.”’ at is a characteristic example : : : 
of the way in which the decimal superstition nffente [We = with - good deal in the above article, and 
small minds. Tens are presumably more easy to add are decidedly in favour of leaving the question till 
up because they end with a cipher that need not exercise after the war. But. we have already eupeenend "te 
He brain. But why is 70+50 a simpler sum than opinion that the balance of convenience inclines to the 
7+5? What is the advantage of appending a wholly enero semnetitencetlnticns:. 
unnecessary column at the end of a score? Is it not 
plain that, in adding 75 centimes to 35, we go through 
the subconscious and supererogatory mental process of 
transmitting five centimes into a halfpenny? It never THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
seems to occur to the unready reckoner that ten, being . 
divisible only by two and five, is one of the less con- A usual, of course, the Royal Academy is worse 
venient numbers to conjure with. A duodecimal than ever, but this state of cumulative inferiority, 
system would have much to commend it, relieving the | @t Compound interest, has been accepted for too long to 
burthens of education and saving the precious time of provoke surprise. For 150 years the Royal Academy 
all who have to wrestle with figures, but its adoption, has flourished in the lushest way and none has lived to 
now that the whole world is bound to the decimal | S¢¢ it cut down and withered. Possibly its decadence 
superstititon, would doubtless involve too great a revo- | WaS remarked at its second show, as no doubt it will 
lution. We should have to adopt two new digits in | be at its two thousandth. In the meantime, something 
place of the existing 10 and 11, and, assuming them to | Must be said about this one hundred and fiftieth 
be x and y, do our counting as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, exhibition. : a 
6, 7, 8, 9, x, y, 10 (= the present 12), 11 (= 13), | . The good landscapes would look well in any exhibi- 
i2 (=14), 13 (=15), 14 (=16), 15 (=17), 16 | tion, and they point a valuable moral. . Artistic 
(=18), 17 (=19), 18 (=20), 19 (=21), 1x (=22), | Consciousness has become aware of high pitch, clean 
ty (=23), 20 (=24), and so on. In other words, we | Sharp colour and shadows suffused with light. To this 
should all have to go to school again, and he would be | ®€WEr vision shadows really are the normal tone of a 
a bold revolutionary who tried to drive us there. We | grey day, and sunlight is an added brilliance; to the 
should doubtless emerge more efficient, but with fresh | Older view, sunlight was virtually the normal, average 
wrinkles graven on our brows. There is, however, | key and shadow a dark addition. By this modern in- 
no reason for increasing the sacrifices which we offer | vention the older vision is made obsolete, and what 
to the fetish of Number Ten. With its twelve pence, | nce seemed a truth is now an apparent falsehood, 
our present shilling is divisible by 2, 3 and 4, whereas | Publicly convicted. Mr. Hughes Stanton, a fairly 


recent member of the Academy, sends two Welsh land- 
scapes, seen with the eyes of 1830. They are serious, 
even ambitious in intention; they may not be dismissed 
as mere emotionless and mechanical painter’s patter. 
But they were born exhausted, sucked dry of interest. 


'Had they been exhibited before the days of higher 


pitch, they would have been impressive, even daring ; 
now they are but a tale already told and savourless ; 
in ten years they will have settled finally into the 
category of dark and leathery pictures. On the other 
hand, the landscapes of Mr. Arnesby Brown, Mr. 
Priestman’s ‘‘ Langstrathdale,’’ Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘ Vale 
of Clwyd,’’ and Mr. Buttar’s ‘‘Spring Afternoon ’”’ 
will hold much longer. They tell in this exhibition 
with an effect of eagerness and bracing bite. Amid the 
monotony of sugared, oleographic tints and art-shades, 
that take the place of colour in Burlington House, they 
are like the sharp, clean acid of an apple eaten after 
saccharine. And though none of them is remarkable 
in design, they all have a definite value as decoration 
by reason of their vivid stimulation of our colour sense. 

Among the figure compositions this colour stimula- 
tion is not felt. Mr. Anning Bell, whose ‘‘ Mary in the 
House of Elizabeth ’’ has been bought for the Chantrey 
Collection, has barely an idea of colour. Indeed, were 
it not for his ‘‘ Rose Garden,’”’ we might possibly say 
that he is quite devoid of colour taste. It is true that 
he uses bright blue lavishly and makes no attempt to 
restrain an appetite for chalky white. But he shows 
no perception of the interplay of colour nor any 
consciousness of vibration. He might be blindly using 
tints already made up by his colourman, as a deaf man 
might strike indicated notes upon the piano, without 
any personal perception or interpretation. In the 
‘*Rose Garden,’”’ however, there is some feeling for 
the fluidity of colour and the play of light, though, as 
an example of Mr. Bell’s idea of animation and expres- 
sion, the picture can scarcely be recommended. Mr. 
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Sims’s ‘‘ Piping Boy’’ is far more successful. The 
colour scheme is inventive, though not more than 
pretty, the design is ambitious and thoughtful. The. 
cause of the picture’s limitations lies deep; partly in 
Mr. Sims’s place in time, partly in his cast of thought; 
perhaps the two are inseparable. Time was when 
painters tackled these classical ideal themes as a matter 
of course and in their normal stride. Possibly the aura 
of the pagan world vibrated more strongly in their sub- 
consciousness, possibly the magic notes of Pan yet 
echoed in their souls. However that may be, their 
pagan conceptions were in the proper period and vein, 
and whatever civilisation or fin-de-siécle-ism the 
painters were part of, owing to their place in time, was 
discarded with no apparent effort. But with us it is 
different, and when Mr. Sims, or Mr. Morley in his 
‘*Dies Faustus,’’ sets himself the task of expressing 
pagan life he must, it seems, be conscious of the neces- 
sity of resuscitation or reconstruction by literary re- 
search. He cannot set free something already lying in 
his mind; he has to take laborious thought. And in 
the end his pagans are unmistakably modern reproduc- 
tions, temp. 1918. 

Mr. Walter Bayes hardly set himself a much more 
ambitious and promising task when he planned his 
large decoration, rather foolishly called ‘‘ The Under- 
world.’’ Beyond doubt this is the most important 
effort in figure composition that has appeared in 
London for many years. But is there more significance 
in Mr. Bayes’s choice of title than at first appears? May 
it not be a symptom of his reluctance to take his sub- 
ject seriously enough? We feel somehow, that he has 
evaded his responsibilities; that, instead of facing facts 
simply and frankly, he has dressed them up and set 
them for the stage. And at the same time we feel that 
Mr. Bayes is capable of expressing the truer and larger 
aspects of his subject without impairing his pictorial 
effort. Is it that he suffers from some ironical distrust 
of his own feelings which induces him to pass them off 
in laughter? We do not know; but if he were to deal 
with modern life, not distilling and burlesquing it into 
a stage convention, but uncompromisingly and with 
thorough single-purpose, Mr. Bayes has the technical 
ability to give us what we badly want. In a minor 
way, Mr. Harry Watson has produced two or three 
attractive compositions, pleasant in colour and 
enthusiastic. ‘*‘ A Morning of Pleasure ’’ and ‘‘ Even- 
ing in the Wood ’’ transmit to us his genuine delight in 
what he saw and felt, and since these things are not 
commonplace and trite, but charming and even subtle, 
they are well worth passing on. Indeed, Mr. Watson’s 
perception of light, its delicate glamour of transmuting 
magic, is most refreshing. But when his eyes are not 
filled with its romance, when, for example, he painted 
‘* Faws,’’ he comes to earth, giving us not delicacy, 
nor charm, but smartness, and a rather Kensingtonian, 
fashion-plate smartness, at that. 

Of the portraits in this exhibition the less said the 
better, with one clear exception. Students of Mr. 
Melton Fisher’s artistic record, unless they be more 
intimate than most, may be surprised to find in his 
A. Humphery, Esq.” a singularly impressive and, 
let us hope, promising work. Mr. Orpen might account 
it to himself as not the least righteous of his deeds 
that he stimulated the author of ‘‘ Realms of Fancy,’”’ 
at the Tate Gallery, to such an effort as this. With this 
conversion in mind, let us, like Solon, delay our final 
verdict till the last moment, and rather than carp at the 
imperfect solidity of this portrait—an imperfection 
necessitated by Mr. Fisher’s past ideals and training , 
let us sincerely welcome and honour his success in re- 
vealing remarkable character with suggestive restraint 
and insight. 

We have already touched on Mr. Sims’s figure sub- 
jest, not without admiration. But his three landscapes 
are more interesting. ‘‘April Snows,’’ perhaps painted 
with Mr. Maxwell Armfield passing through his mind, 
is very pleasant with its lingering, delicate vision and 
sober colour. The ‘‘ Sussex Landscape and ‘‘ Land- 


scape’’ are larger in mood and design and indicate a 


mind reaching out to express new inspirations. In 
them we find severity and decision of statement as well 


as charm and fancy, so that we way reasonably log, 
for some notable development of landscape painting 
from Mr. Sims. 

Little of the sculpture engrosses one, at first glang 
Sir W. Goscombe John’s “‘ Air ’’ and ‘‘ Water,’’ models 
for the Engine Room Heroes Memorial, have 4 
breadth and sense of material not customary amo 
academicians. Mr. B. Mackennal’s ‘‘ Memorial to the 
Hon. John Manners’’ has dignity and true sympathy; 
it is the best memorial we have seen for many years 
Lady Feodora Gleichen’s ‘‘ Memorial to Lord Ingestre” 
is clumsy in modelling and pretentious in material; j 
seems strange that so important a part of such a mony, 
ment as the lettering should not have been given mop 
intelligent thought. In the quadrangle Mr. Gilber 
Bayes has a large ‘‘ War Equestrian Statue,’’ with, 
more impressive and stone-like aspect than much of his 
work. In this way it is promising. But it is imbue 
with the pseudo-heroic, or stage romanticism of Nearly 
all our modern ideal and symbolic sculpture. 


MUSICAL HERO-WORSHIP. 


HE goal of the artist is success, and success is 
music, as in the other arts, involves the achieve 
ment of what we call popularity. To attain this mean 
something more than the exercise of talent, however 
remarkable, however finely cultivated. To lift a good 
singer or a clever executant out of the rank and fil 
of soloists may or may not demand absolute genius, but 
it certainly requires the elusive quality known a 
personal magnetism—the hidden bond which draws 
artist and public into close sympathy and union and 
creates perfect understanding. The public, for its ow 
part, has always insisted upon having favourites; and 
in choice of the best its instinct is rarely wrong. Still, 
rather than do without a favourite altogether, it has 
been known to take to its broad bosom possessors of 
talent not essentially of the highest order. Happily the 
hiatus does not often occur. When Grisi was on th 
point of retiring from the operatic stage in 1861, there 
was general mourning among the habitués of Covent 
Garden. They looked around in vain for her successor. 
Where was the new ‘‘ diva’’ to come from? That 
very season, without the smallest premonition of the 
miracle that was to happen, Adelina Patti appeared 
upon the scene; a young girl of eighteen asserted her 
claim to be reckoned among the ‘“‘ great ’’ singers ofa 
day that was comparatively rich in such phenomena. 
The public did not hesitate, but forthwith hailed her— 
and justly—as ‘‘ the greatest ever !”’ 

Miracles of this sort do not happen now; nay, they 
may never happen again. Even if a new Patti wereto 
come into our midst, where could we place her? 
Covent Garden is a Government furniture repository; 
and Sir Thomas Beecham would probably be advised 
not to engage her because she did not fit in with his 
repertory or his company, many of whom she would 
undoubtedly show to a disadvantage. An enterprising 
concert-agent would, of course, ‘‘ exploit ’’ her at fhe 
Albert Hall, but that would be a pity because it would 
enable her to reveal only half her talent; the illusion d 
the stage and the charm of her dramatic fascination 
would be missing. Faute de mieux, we make the best 
of what we have. Cheated by untoward fate out of the 
best singers and players of our time, our public contents 
itself with others less gifted, makes favourites of them, 
and incidentally endeavours to perform a_ long 
neglected duty towards native music and_ native 
executants. It cannot do both things by the same act 
or, rather, it does not like to, fearing perhaps, that 
duty may interfere with pleasure. But it leaves you ™ 
no doubt as to which it prefers. Let Mme. d’Alvares, 
for instance, or Mr. Moiseiwitsch, appear at some 
miscellaneous concert, sharing in an excellent pm 
gramme with other artists and perhaps an orchestra 
The attendance will be moderately good but no more 
Let either of the same artists give single-handed # 
recital of the indigestible kind that Charles H 
invented and Paderewski and de Pachmann have per 
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ated, and be sure that Queen’s Hall will be filled 
ractically to the last seat. 

Recent experience has again proved this. ‘*‘ Moisei- 
witsch and Chopin’’ was the device that drew the 
largest crowd of the season—and also sent away happy 
all save those possessed of long memories. The beauti- 
fully clean, clear-cut technique of the young Polish 
janist enables him easily to cope with every difficulty ; 
the ease with which he plays is not merely superficial, 
eternal, but real and profound. He hardly moves as 
he dashes off a Prelude or a Polonaise; he sits posi- 
tively Sphinx-like while his fingers meander through a 
Nocturne or ‘‘croon’”’ the Berceuse. Is this the secret 
ofhis charm? If so, what did Rubinstein gain by the 
intense energy, the suppressed passion, that caused the 
perspiration to fall in visible drops from his leonine 
brow as he bent over the keyboard? For he had charm 
too, and so had Paderewski, in a degree hardly less 
marvellous than Rubinstein, even in the youthful days 
when pent-up paroxysms of feeling broke loose with 
eects that we called sensational. Surely there was a 
spirit, a deep-lying passionate force, moving those 
giants of the pianoforte that moves not Moiseiwitsch 
the statuesque, and cannot therefore pass from him to 
us. Well, it is not his genre, that is all; and his 
thousand admirers, content with what they have, do 
not grieve over the missing quality in their hero’s 
make-up. 

Would that this young man could borrow something 
of what he lacks from the surplus reserves of Mme. 
dAlvarez, whose singing, whose facial expression, 
whose daring gestures, redolent of the operatic boards, 
make manifest a very ‘“‘ fiery furnace ’’ of dramatic 
feeling! Behold here the other extreme. The public 
in this case expects more than finished execution. It 
fills Queen’s Hall, as it did last Saturday afternoon, 
because it knows it will revel in a beautiful voice and 
an accomplished artist plus the display of genuine pas- 
sion and some wonderful gestures. Mme. d’Alvarez, 
a South American contralto reared for the stage—her 
true métier—brings to the concert-room more of its 
mannerisms than we are accustomed to see out of the 
theatre. Her ample figure clad in solemn black, her 
pallid visage devoid of colour, she presents an almost 
uncanny aspect when she raises her outstretched arms 
amid endless folds of charmeuse, and pleads or plays (or 
wafts kisses to her audience) with what appear to be 
tips of two gigantic black wings. This is unquestion- 
ably a personality that fills the eye and inerests it. We 
should not call Mme. d’Alvarez a great singer; that 
would be to say too much. Were she that, she would 
not have made a small, ordinary thing of the Bach 
“Agnus Dei;’’ she simply had not the right tradition. 
Still less, perhaps, did she grasp in its simple greatness 
the immense tragedy of Purcell’s Dido lament or the 
languishing plaintiveness of his ‘‘ 1 attempt from love’s 
sikness to fly,’’ which was taken like a tripping 
Measure. Again, declamatory grandeur and purity of 
dassical outline were lacking in the Rameau air; while, 
oddly enough, the touch of provincial accent that mars 
her French can be heard in the uncorrected Cockney 
“a” so palpable in her English pronunciation. But 
the sang the Debussy pieces with admirable refinement 


and grace and the ‘‘ Air de Lia”’ rather better than we  jiittee ordered the Maypole Dairy Co., the largest 


have ever heard it. Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra 
did full justice to the accompaniments at his concert. 

Meanwhile, among the many British recital-givers of 
the past month who are steadily climbing the road to 
ame we could especially name one—the young 
Violoncellist, Felix Salmond, whose extraordinary im- 
provement has of late brought him to the head of his 
profession in this country. His phrasing is lovely and 
thé beauty of his tone, even in forte passages, quite 
femarkable. 


The Editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW cannot 
be responsible for manuscripts submitted to him; but 
if such manuscripts are accompanied by stamped 
addressed envelopes every effort will be made to 
return them. 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE STORES SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—A reply to my letter in your issue of the 
27th ult,, concerning the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., and their dealings, appears in your last 
issue, signed by the ‘‘ Co-operative Press Agency ’’; 
it is couched in the terms and language which is usu- 
ally expected from the wire-pullers of the movement. 

I do not quite know what the locus standi of the 
‘*Co-operative Press Agency’’ may be. Presumably 
it is under control and supported by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, who, however, are doubtless in a 
position to declare the ‘‘ Agency’s’’ statements as 
‘*unofficial”’ if at any time it would suit their policy 
to do so. 

It is untrue to state that any attempt was made to 
‘‘push their working-class concern out of Mincing 
Lane’’; for twenty or thirty years the relations be- 
tween the tea-buying department of the C.W.S. at 
Leman Street, E., and the other buyers at the Mincing 
Lane tea auctions were of an amical character, if the 
C.W.S. employed a broker they paid him a commission, 
if, as frequently happened, they bought in their own 
name, no commission was incurred. 

Suddenly, in the middle of 1915, their buyer was 
seen to be absent, and all their business was trans- 
ferred to a firm of newly started brokers, to whom the 
C.W.S. paid brokerage on all their teas. 

As I stated in my letter this firm of brokers started 
with a paid-up capital of £5, and yet were able to 
do a turnover of £3,000,000 during their first year of 
trading. The enormous purchases of this mushroom 
firm sent up the price of tea against the public, they 
carried a large stock of tea on which the C.W.S. 
would have first call so that in case of a sudden short- 
age due to the loss of tea vessels by the enemy, the 
C.W.S. would be in a stronger position than other 
retailers and distributors who incidentally pay income- 
tax. 

I again challenge the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
to deny that they or their directors financed directly or 
indirectly these heavy purchases made by their brokers. 

Your readers may naturally ask, what object could 
the C.W.S. have in putting up the price of tea at that 
particular time? 

It has been credibly stated that at a period when 
their brokers must have held heavy stocks of tea, the 
acquisition of which had raised the price at auction, an 
official of the C.W.S. suggested to some of the largest 
retailers that the then ruling minimum price of 2s. 
per Ib. was not remunerative, and it ought to be 
increased to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 

One of the largest distributors refused, with the 
result that the Co-operative Brokers were seen to‘ out- 
bid this firm’s buyer at the tea auctions with the ob- 
vious intention of forcing the firm to agree to an 
advance of the retail price, when naturally the whole 
stock of tea bought by the C.W.S. brokers at lower 
prices would be at the Society’s disposal. 

Recently the Wellingborough Local Food Com- 


margarine makers in the country, to advance the re- 
tail price of their margarine from 11d. to rs. per Ib., 
and to cease selling to all their old customers, and 
serve members of the local co-operative society whose 
names commenced with A., B., or C. 

Co-operators were evidently strongly represented on 
the Wellingborough Food Committee, so it would ap- 
pear that the inhabitants of Wellingborough are made 
to pay more for their Maypole margarine at the bidding 
of the Co-operators. 

The Maypole Co. were enterprising enough to start 
their own factories in England years ago, the Co- 
operative Societies lacking initiative were content to 
deal in foreign-made margarine. 

Again your readers will ask, but why did the Co- 
operative officials of all people want to put up the 
tprice of food to the people? 
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The answer is that in the case of tea at 2s. and with 
margarine at 11d. the co-operative societies could not 
pay a dividend to their members on these articles, as 
part of the 2d. on tea and the 1d. on margarine was 
wanted to pay a dividend and the remaining part 
obviously goes to sustain concerns like the ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tive Press Agency,”’ the ‘‘ Co-operative Union ’’ (which 
looks after the propaganda department), the ‘‘ Co- 
operative News,’’ and perhaps the expenses of would- 
be ‘‘ Co-operative ’’ members of Parliament. 

In the case of margarine the extra 1d. per Ib. profit 
made by other retailers is liable to income-tax ; no part 
of the extra id. profit made by the co-operative 
societies is liable to income-tax. 

I think this is as clear an illustration of the unfairness 
of the income-tax exemptions of Co-operative Societies 
under schedule D that can be given. Both the 
firm of tea retailers mentioned above and _ the 
Maypole Dairy Co. pay income-tax, while they are 
subject to the doubtful tactics of the ‘‘ Co-operative ’’ 
manipulators. 

Here is another brilliant suggestion made in the 
columns of the Co-operative press organ. 

Having got hold of the banking accounts of the 
Trade Unions, it is proposed that in the case of trade 
disputes leading to strikes, the Co-operative stores 
should use their organisation to feed and give credit 
for supplies to strikers. But where does the tax-paying 
British Public come in? 

Tammany was originally started in America as a 
benevolent institution, it degenerated to such an extent 
that the name became an international byword for 
corruption and robbery. 

Co-operative Trading was founded by G. J. Holyoake 
and others for mutual trading and benefit, is the name 
to oust that of Tammany Hall? 

Yours truly, 
Mincinc Lane BROKER. 

London, May 6th, 1918. 


P.S.—Co-operators may be interested to know that 
their teas are still bought through the £5 firm of 
brokers to whom the C.W.S. presumably pay broker- 
age, though under present conditions there is no reason 
for employing a broker at all, and according to the 
letter from the ‘*Co-operative Press Agency” they 
don’t seem to like brokers. 


THE RED CROSS NECKLACE. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAay Review. 


Sir,—I understand that suggestions are being made 
that the Red Cross pearl necklace should be bought by 
the women of England, and presented to the Queen— 
the cost being £100,000. Obviously the Queen is the 
only person who should possess the necklace, if she 
agreed to accept it. 

But, before starting a scheme of this kind, it should 
be seriously considered whether this is a suitable time 
to ask the women of the country to subscribe £100,000 
for an article of jewellery, although the article and the 
circumstances are exceptional. 

The present enormous taxes, the high food prices, 
the reduced incomes, and above all the necessity, 
constantly and insistently urged upon every individual 
to contribute his or her last coin to finance the life and 
death struggle now going on for our very existence as 


a nation, seem to me to make it an impossible time to . 


ask the already harassed and burdened women of the 
nation to subscribe £100,000 for a pearl necklace. If 
they have the money, it should be given to war funds, 
but I am very certain they have not got it. It is a ques- 
tion whether the whole idea of this necklace was a 
wise one. The difficulty of disposing of an article of 
such value is very great—no-one, except perhaps an 
American millionaire could buy it. 

The alternative of a gigantic raffle, the only other 
course open, might produce the amount of money 
required, but it is obviously undesirable. The neck- 
lace will always be, not perhaps a thing of particular 


| the great prize ! 


beauty, but a curiosity and a historic reminder of the 
war. One can only hope that a rich American yjjj 
come to the rescue, buy it, and present it to the 
Queen. 
Yours truly, 
M. G. C, 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Is it not time that the flow of pearls was 
stopped, otherwise, they will reach from St. Paul’s to 
the Marble Arch. It was, of course, to get money for 
the Red Cross that the idea was first started, and it 
would be absurd to make a necklace so large and 
inartistic that no one would venture to buy it. I quite 
agree with you, that the Queen of England is the only 
person who could wear such a necklace, but, stately as 
Her Majesty is, she could not array herself in miles 
of pearls. 

I do not agree, however, that the jewels should he 
Crown Jewels—England has gorgeous ones as it. is— 
but a personal possession. Anti-democratic as I am, 
(though possessor of no pearls) I dislike the idea of a 
large sum of money being spent on a thing always 
locked away in the Tower; why should not the men, 
and the Maries of the Empire, buy, and present a 
unique gift to Queen Mary? I feel sure, that 
thousands of soldiers, of every rank, would like to sub- 
scribe their ‘‘ bit.”’ The idea of a lottery is awful to 
contemplate, and fraught with untold dangers. I 
imagine the wife of a Pacifist or ‘‘ Concie’’ winning 
It may be that two, if not three neck- 
laces will have to be made, and the idea of inscribing 
the donors of pearls, in a Golden Book, is excellent, 
and that book will become historic. 

Yours truly, 
A. S. B. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Rumour is rife as to the possible destiny of 
the Red Cross Pearl Necklace—and on the “‘ highest 
authority ’’ a great Tombola scheme is said to be in 
project for its disposal. But, those with whom the 


decision rests would do well and pause to think over’ 


the suggestion made in your last week’s issue—namely, 
that the necklace should be presented by the women of 
the Empire to the Queen, as being the ‘‘one woman 
who can ever wear such a necklace.”’ 

May I make a slight amendment, in proposing that 
the necklace should be presented to Queen Mary as 
the ‘‘Women’s Silver Wedding Gift’’? In happier 
times this anniversary would have been the hour for 
great rejoicings and for the giving of many beautiful 
gifts. Could any gift be more beautiful than this 
necklace—the pearls given for the love of poor sufferers, 
and bought with the love of her subjects for the Queen? 
The florins—and your suggestion of a florin as a basis 
of subscriptions is so excellent—would far exceed the 
estimated £100,000 value of the necklace. Every 
woman would esteem it a privilege and make the value 
as great as possible—and an enormous sum for the 
Red Cross would be the result. 

Yours truly, 
Maser Romer. 
3, Lurgan Mansions, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. 
May 6th, 1918. 


THE BUDGET AND THE TOBACCO TAX. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—As I think your correspondent, Fred J. Veall, 
in his very proper protest against the prevailing 
tobacco prices, must be alluding to me when he says 
**T shall be looking out for a letter from that cor- 
respondent who gave us a wrinkle last year,’’ I hereby 
respond to his desire. I have learned to reduce my 
consumption again this year very considerably. But 
I am afraid I cannot recommend the method to others. 
It consists of a long-feared order from the doctor, 
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gho says, “‘ You must give up smoking,’’ adding 
sympathetically, and sotto voce, ‘‘ if you can.”’ 

So I have given up smoking—during daylight. 1 
gmpromise with my doctor, my conscience, and my 
duty towards the War Revenue by a fairly vigorous 

ught on the tobacco jar after dinner, You have 
»0 idea of the joy of this nightly onslaught after “‘no 
gmoking allowed ”’ all day long. And the reduction of 
my tobacco bill is satisfactory. 

lam afraid your correspondent’s suggestion of a 
Smoker’s League would scarcely be feasible at a time 
ghen the vast majority of smokers are earning wages 
wdreamed of in pre-war days. The tobacconists will 
never consent to forego the grand opportunity this 
gives them of ‘“‘doing their bit’’ in the way of war 
profit. I am afraid that our policy is to grin and bear 
it. 

Yours truly, 
C. F. A. W. 


May sth, 1918. 


To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REviEw. 


Sirn,—Yet another ‘‘League’’ on the weary road; 
nd now it is to be a ‘‘ Smoker’s League’’! Smokers 
tad hoped, as the result of representation through 
our columns and elsewhere on the previous occasion, 
that the Chancellor (himself a votary) might be trusted 
fohave an eye to their interests, so far as consistent 
with his own official ones. Vain hope. As your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Veall, indicates, the manufacturer is 
out once more, and to some purpose this time, since 
“a portion of his gains will go to the State in the 
form of excess profit tax—perhaps.’’ 

Meanwhile, what of the victim, who, 

“Bled at both ends, still puffs the patient pipe, 
Of all long-sufferers, the prototype ’’? 

Your suggestion that the Chancellor should be 
dected our president is indeed heaping coals of fire on 
adeserving head. 

Yours truly, , 
M. B.., 
May 6th, 1918. : 


HOUSE OF MERLINS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sirn,—As your correspondents seem to be earnest 
students of the Bible, they will doubtless recall that 
Kaiah, in speaking of the ruin and moral degradation 
the people of Jerusalem, said ‘‘ Children are their 
pressors and women rule over them.”’ 

Your obedient servant, 
M. C. D. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S APPEARANCE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—When George II. said that Lord Chesterfield 
vas “‘ a dwarf baboon, whom no woman could possibly 
lke,” it is obvious that the royal ears were tingling 
with some of the earl’s epigrams or, possibly, Madame 
& Walmoden or Lady Suffolk, or even Caroline of 
dnspach. A friend, who knows a great deal about 
thesterfield, has sent me the following extract from an 
‘™onymous ‘‘ Life of the late Earl of Chesterfield,’’ 
Wiblished in 1774, the year after his death. ‘‘ Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, was a slight 
made man, of the middle size, rather genteel than 
landsome, either in face or person; but there was a 


trtain suavity in his countenance, which, accompanied 
bya polite address and pleasing elocution, obtained him 
Ma wonderful degree the admiration of both sexes, 
amd made his suit irresistible with either.’ Another 
"puted ‘‘ irresistible’? was Wilkes, who had an odious 
Muint, and a bilious complexion. His conquests, how- 


Wer, rest mainly on his own narration. 
Yours faithfully, 


CLASS RIVALRY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I noted in the Daily Chronicle of 4th April 
this remark : ‘‘ War has made us change many of our 
ideas when even the aristocracy are willing to try 
manual labour.’’ A very cheap gibe at such an hour 
as this, when all the Governments of the British Em- 
pire are calling upon His Majesty’s subjects to ‘‘ play 
the game.”’ It is, it is true, a mere “‘ office window "’ 
gibe, but the editor should keep his eye on his “‘ office 
window ’’ views of life. At the very moment when the 
Daily Chronicle was enunciating that which is neither 
more or less than a libel, though doubtless immune 
form the law of libel, in the Cathedral of Cape Town, 
where South African loyalty gladdens our hearts, the 
Archbishop (Dr. W. M. Carter, an Etonian and son of 
an Etonian—aristocrat enough, I presume, for the 
D. C. “‘ office window ’’ outlook), was appealing to the 
Colony to do all that it could to help. It is well known 
that the Eton boys have a great area under potatoes— 
so great that ‘‘A very Old Etonian,’’ in the Eton 
Chronicle of 7th March last, protests, on perfectly 
good grounds, against ‘‘ the ploughing of certain por- 
tions of Agar’s Plough.’’ During the coming summer 
holidays all Eion boys over 16 are to put in three 
weeks or more on farm work. What Eton is doing, 
all other Public Schools are doing. And the ladies of 
the land to whom wé owe so much? Need we adduce 
evidence of their manual labour? One little thought 
has been running in my mind, ever since we had a 
country postwoman. I was very soon made to realise 
that she was not a postwoman, but a “‘ post-lady.”’ 
Could any higher tribute be paid by the cottager to 
the dignity and aristocracy of labour? I am confident 
of an editorial smile from the ‘‘ office window ’’ upon 
this, and let me acknowledge that smile by the assur- 
ance that the day is at hand, if not already here, when 
all mankind, males excepted, will be ‘‘ladies,’’ and 
all, except the drones, “‘ aristocrats willing to try 
manual labour.’’ 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A. C. Yate (Lieut.-Col.). 

The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. . 


TAXATION OF LUXURIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—There exists a popular and highly misleading 
notion that not only should such luxuries as are bought 
at monstrously enhanced rates be taxed (in itself a most 
reasonable contention) but that such taxation will 
have the secondary and beneficial effect of reducing 
the more disastrous forms of National consumption 
and waste. But individual economy and political 
economy are not the same thing. If e.g., A (an Eng- 
lishman) were to-day to pay B (another Englishman resi- 
dent in England) £10,000 for an Old Master, he would, 
as an individual, have been extravagant, but the Nation 
would be none the worse; it being obviously a matter 
of indifference to the State whether B has the picture 
and A the money, or vice versa. That is to say, thert 
has been no consumption of labour or goods corres- 
ponding to the £10,000. If A had gone for a “ joy 
ride ’’ in a taxi cab or char-a-banc, or eaten a few more 
ounces of food than- necessary, he would have effected 
a greater National waste than in buying the picture. 
Prices above cost of production and paid by way of 
monopoly premium whether relative to food, pictures 
or whatever else, are in the nature of mere gifts to the 
vendor and do not represent an increased amount of 
labour or goods, but have their origin mainly in mono- 
poly of situation, of skill or of commodities; and as a 
means merely to raising National Funds are most 
legitimately made the subject of taxation. But it is 
of importance at this moment that we do not allow our- 
selves to be put off the scent and misled by popularity 
hunters and others with an axe to grind, who desire 
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to use the exceptional payer of striking and dramatic 
premiums as a ‘“‘blind’’ for the purpose of con- 
cealing where and in what regards the reai waste of 
the Nation’s labour and commodities is now taking 
place. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. F. B. Fett. 


THE FAILURE OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REviEw. 


Sir,—Are teachers generally, and Mr, Fisher in par- 
ticular, aware of what business men and employers of 
labour think of the present state of Education in the 
country ? 

There is practically no difference of opinion amongst 
those who keep shops and offices and who employ 
Junior Clerks. All are agreed that the modern product 
of the Elementary School is of very little use from a 
commercial point of view. 

The Public Elementary School should be the Poor 
Man’s School, where the son of the navvy and the 
artisan, and the daughter of the charwoman and the 
seamstress should receive such education and training 
as will fit them later on to earn a decent living and take 
their place in the world of industry. 

Viewed from this standpoint modern education is not 
a success and unless drastic changes are introduced 
forthwith, it is futile to talk about capturing German 
trade after the war. 

The boys and girls that are turned out of our schools 
to-day are practically useless for business purposes. 
The majority of them cannot make out and ‘“‘ tot’ up 
accurately a simple bill; their writing is atrocious and 
as for reading, apart from the perusal of ‘‘ Penny 
Dreadfuls ’’ and ‘‘ Blood and Thunder ”’ trash, do you 
ever see a modern schoolboy sitting down to enjoy a 
really good book? A taste for reading decent literature 
hardly exists among any of the modern products of our 
Elementary Schools. 

The working man’s son is not considered at all in the 
curriculum of those very schools which were ostensibly 
established to give every boy in the country an oppor- 
tunity of making the most of life. 

The children of the poorer classes are compelled to 
attend the Elementary School for a period extending 
over nine years, but the fare supplied there is only 
suited for gentlemen’s sons—surely not for those who 
have to work for a living. 

Take brushwork for instance. From the lowest 
standards upwards we find children dabbling in paint 
and smearing their clothes, hands and faces in a blind 
endeavour to make blobs. Then there is ‘* hand-and- 
eye’’ training, as it is called, which consists of paper 
and cardboard cutting. The children are given pieces 
of coloured paper to cut into strings, squares, &c., and 
they also make little tables, ‘chairs and boxes out of 
cardboard. 

At the best, subjects such as these are mere pleasant 
occupations or recreative studies and the time devoted 
to them is a scandalous waste when we remember that 
other far more important subjects, such as writing, 
reading and arithmetic are neglected for want of time. 
Edtcation is not adapted to the real life which is to 
follow, but considerable sums of money are spent on 
what is afterwards useless. What a wanton waste 
of time and of mis-directed energies in the case of the 
working man’s child who has eventually to try and earn 
his living ! 

The whole trend of modern Elementary Education 
has been to prepare children for admission to a 
Secondary School. How many of our boys and girls 
are able to take advantage of a Secondary Education? 
Not two per cent! 

What of the other 98, who do not receive any further 
education than is provided by our day schools? 

Is their career and success in life to be jeopardised 
for the sake of the children of the fairly-well-to-do who 
are able to make the sacrifice necessary to send thcir 
children to Secondary Schools? 


We cater well enough for these, for they can procee 
from the Elementary School to the Secondary and j 
necessary to the University. But the bulk of th 
children of poor parents, in spite of our system of fre 
education and scholarships are unable to benefit by 
these educational facilities. They are wanted at hom 
to contribute their share to the income of the household 
at the very earliest moment that they can with ag 
vantage leave the elementary school. 

And when they do leave the only schools which are 
available for them, all that they do possess is a small 
smattering of many subjects but the real knowledge of 
none. They are in consequence, uselesss both in the 
office and in the workshop and take up any “bling 
alley ’’ occupation that offers itself. They loaf about 
until they become too old for this kind of employment 
and eventually join the ranks of the unemployed and of 
the unemployable. 

According to the Report issued by the Royal Com. 
mission on Poor Law, a large percentage of the mep 
on the distress registers of the various Poor Law Com. 
mittees are under 25, the majority of them having 
started life as errand boys and in kindred occupations, 

In distress at 25 years of age and already chronic 
cases—that is, unemployable! 

If this be the ultimate result of all their schooling it 
is most assuredly a shocking waste of time and money, 
As Dr. Gow says, our schools have become mere peep 
shows where the children fare on all kinds of interesting 
tit-bits, which are of no earthly use to them in after life. 
They acquire a parrotlike knowledge of a few facts by 
a proficiency in cramming and they are useless to any 
employer of Labour. 

The curriculum of our Elementary Schools needs re- 
modelling on a more practical basis, so as to give more 
attention to those subjects which are of daily use in 
after life, leaving out all frills and fancy work. The 
three R’s (Reading, Writing and Arithmetic) in 
particular, need more attention, since the daily bread 
of a large percentage of our boys and girls depends so 
largely on their proper knowledge of these and no child 
should be allotved to leave school without a fair 
acquaintance with these all-important subjects. 

. HucuEs. 

Barnet. 


IGNORANCE AND DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I beg you to allow me, as a fairly regular 
reader of the Saturpay Review for forty years, to 
congratulate you upon your patriotic action in printing 
such letters as those of Mr. C. F. Ryder and Mr. 
Vaile. Anything that can wake up the civilised classes 
in England to the truth about the ‘‘ Poor’ (viz, 
those who are careful to remain ostensibly poor) was 
never more needed than to-day. 

I could, I think, promise to find you in one week 
more ignorance, more brutality, more house dirt, and 
more insolence to superiors, within half-a-mile d 
almost any good-sized Midland city or town, than! 
came across, during the whole of about four years, i 
all parts of the West Indies with which I was concerned 
put together. 

Women so ignorant that they jeer at the district 
visitor who tries to persuade them that tea and coffee 
should be made with freshly boiling (bubbling) wate 
out of a fairly full and wide-spouted kettle, and that 
tea-leaves should be collected and steeped over-night 
for use in carpet sweeping in the morning, are the 
folk to please whom almost all legislative restraints 
are to be removed, while they may bring up theft 
children to be offensive raw material ready to the hand 
of the political incendiary. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT H. STURMER. 
(Sometime Private-librarian, 
Government House, Bahamas). 
Oxford University Union Society, 
May 6th, 1918. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE PILOT THAT WEATHERED THE STORM. 


pit, By Lord Rosebery. Macmillan. 8/6 net. 


HIS is a larger library edition of the monograph 
which Lord Rosebery wrote some years ago; and 
though we know a good deal about Chatham’s son, 
not only from some rather bad biographies, but from 
the Letters and Memoirs of the period, we can never 
know too much, particularly at the present time. For 
Pitt was the statesman who stood against the world 
inarms, who in England’s darkest hour hurled defiance 
at her foes, who, if we prefer the naval metaphor of 
Canning’s song, was ‘‘ the pilot that weathered the 
storm.’’ In days when England is fighting against a far 
more terrible enemy than Napoleon, and when we are 
apt to murmur against the slowness of our operations, 
or the troublesome demands of our Allies, it is well to 
remember that Pitt saw three Coalitions go to pieces, 
and that he died in the middle of a war which lasted 
twenty years. Also it is not amiss to be reminded of 
the disastrous failures of our armies under the Duke of 
York and various ‘‘ old women in red ribands”’ (to 
borrow Windham’s gibe), for it was not until the six- 
teenth or seventeenth year of the war that Wellington’s 
genius began to emerge. Had it not been for the vic- 
tories of Howe, Jervis and Nelson, we doubt whether 
England could have carried on the war. 

With the exception of Pitt’s letters to the Marquess 

Wellesley, that incarnation of vanity, conceit, and 
snobbishness, there is no new matter in this volume. 
But familiar facts derive a new charm from the incom- 
parable ease and flowing grace of Lord Rosebery’s 
style; while its value as history is enhanced by the 
admirable perspective in which the narrative is painted. 
Perspective is to literature what fact is to conversation 
or life. | Most political biographies are choked with 
extracts from speeches, or details of Acts of Parliament. 
Lord Rosebery makes no such mistake. Pitt’s life is 
the history of England from 1782 to 1806, twenty-four 
crowded and glorious years. Yet Lord Rosebery 
steers us through them in some 300 pages in which few 
historical points are missed. 
, Yet there are two remarkable omissions. In describ- 
ing with cumulative art the events and the persons who 
drove Pitt into war with France, and forced him to 
abandon his programme of peace, retrenchment and 
reform, Lord Rosebery says not a word of Burke, and 
“the book which every gentleman should read.” Yet 
we venture to say that the ‘ Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France ’’ was quite as potent a cause as the 
September Massacres and the decapitation of Louis 
XVI. in changing the reforming Whig into the 
Reactionary Tory. The other omission is that in deal- 
ing with Pitt’s resignation in 1801, and the abuse in 
which he became involved, Lord Rosebery says nothing 
of Canning’s devotion and his sound advice to his 
chief; nor does he mention him in enumerating Pitt’s 
Government in 1804. Yet Canning was easily the 
most brilliant man of the day, though given to intrigue, 
which marred his career. 

If we have a fault to find with Lord Rosebery it is 
that, while alluding, with an esoteric air, to new 
sources of illumination, he adheres in the most conven- 
tional manner to tradition. For instance, he tells the 
well-known story of Speaker Abbot’s casting vote 
against Lord Melville, and how Pitt crammed his little 
tocked hat over his brows to hide his tears, while some 
blackguard young Whigs crowded round “ to see how 
Billy Pitt looked.’’ This story rests on the authority 
of Lord Fitzharris (afterwards Lord Malmesbury), who 
Was sitting next or near to Pitt when the division was 
taken, and who continues, ‘‘a few young ardent 
followers of Pitt, with myself, locked their arms 
together and formed a circle, in which he moved, I be- 
eve unconsciously, out of the House; and neither the 
Colonel (Wardle) nor his friends could approach him.” 

re are, unfortunately for the picturesqueness of his- 
tory, good grounds for rejecting this episode as 


mythical. Mr. J. A. Lovat Fraser, in his admirable 
Life of Lord Melville, writes (p. go): ‘‘ Pitt could not 
have gone out of the House immediately after the divi- 
sion, because he moved an amendment, and spoke three 
times after it took place. He could not therefore have 
been so moved; indeed he was on his legs when 
strangers entered after the division. As for Colonel 
Wardle, he was not elected to the House of Commons 
till June 1807 and could not have been present at all. 
The story, picturesque as it is, must be relegated to 
the limbo of romance.’’ These accurate people, like 
Mr. Fraser, are no doubt a nuisance; but we confess 
that Lord Fitzharris’s mention of Colonel Wardle as 
being in the House in 1805 puts him out of Court as.a 
witness to the truth. We should like to believe the 
story about Pitt’s last words, ‘‘ O my country, how I 
leave my country’’; but on the evidence, and from a 
general knowledge of deathbeds, we are inclined to 
accept the old waiter’s story, told by Lord Beacons- 
field, that Pitt’s last words were, ‘‘ I think I could now 
eat one of Bellamy’s pork pies.’’ 


A QUEUE OF MUSES. 


On Heaven and other Poems. Written on Active Service. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. Lane. 3/6. 


Georgian Poetry, 1916-17. Edited by E.M. The Poetry 
Bookshop. 4/- net. 


Messines and other Poems. By Emile Cammaerts. ee 
Translation. By Tita Brand Cammaerts. Lane. 3/6. 


A Subaltern’s Musings. By Hamish Mann. (Lucas j 
Long. 3/6 net. 


HE War Muses have long been, as it were, 

standing in a murmuring queue, and seem still 
to await their rations of effectiveness. The thunders, 
and also the still, small voice, of and above the ter- 
rific hurricane outside find many and various echoes in 
their utterance. There have been comparatively few, 
however, whose words are likely to live as a quin- 
tessence of the world-combat. About most there has 
been too much of cultivated or bizarre coterie, of 
morbid, if polished, mawkishness or platitude; of 
sprawlings after originality, or mouthing on political 
prepossession. Here, and there, as with Vernéde and 
Masefield and Rupert Brooke, can be seen inspiration 
finely expressed. But, on the whole, there has been 
more verse than poetry, and more rant or cant than 
verse—sometimes even more doggerel than song. No 
one voice rises as the embodiment of an epoch, and 
the spasmodic searchings after effect, or sinkings into 
bathos and whimper, are unworthy of the gigantic 
upheaval that is fast transforming our whole prospect 
and perspective. The passion of the moment has not 
yet found its Burns or Byron, the action of a moment 
its Montrose or Lovelace, the war-lover’s heart and 
chivalry its Herrick or Waller, the deep thoughts and 
brooding visions that hover round and over their 
Milton or Wordsworth, the tenderness of torment its 
Tennyson. In most of these new bards—if we except 
Maurice Baring and a few others—there is a sameness 
and lameness, a lisp or a drawl, that ill accords with 
a world in arms. And in manner there is often a 
jerkiness, now conventional, now Cubist, that makes 
us turn with a sigh to more poetical prose. 

It is refreshing therefore to find in Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer a true and a modern poet—at once realistic 
and romantic—who in his own vivid way flashes forth 
pathos and humour, and, in fine, feels aloud. Most 
of his short poems—would there were more !—are 
couched in that cursive vers libre which he defends 
in a trenchant preface. Yet its colloquy never lacks 
dignity. He bases himself neither on precedent nor 
influence, though occasionally a whisper of two tones 
so divergent as Whitman’s and Kipling’s is audible. 
His phrasing has its own art and melody, familiar, 
yet distinguished. He is just himself, a bracing and 


appealing personality. 
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The first of these —‘ Antwerp ’—strikes the keynote 
of them all—the commonplace sublimed and an insight 
into the soul of things unsightly. He sings of the 
Belgian soldier ‘‘the ugly coated figure standing be- 
side a drain’’ :— 


‘*On the sodden Belgian grass 
_ That is a new beauty, ... 

And what in the world did they dare it for? 

Perhaps that is not for the likes of me to under- 
stand. 

They could very well have watched a hundred 
legions go 

Over their fields and between their cities 

Down into more southerly regions. 

They could very well have let the legions pass 
through their woods, 

And have kept their lives and their wives and their 
children and cattle and goods 

I don’t understand 

Was it just for love of their land? 

Oh, poor dears! 

Can any man so love his land? 

Give them a thousand pities 

And rivers and rivers of tears 

To wash off the blood of the cities of Flanders.’’ 


The scene changes to where the women who “‘ await 


the lost’’ watch at the railway station :— 


‘*This is Charing Cross; 
It is one o’clock; 


There is still a great cloud and very little light ; 

Immense shafts of shadows over the black crowd 

That hardly whispers aloud... . 

And now! ... . that is another dead mother, 

And there is another and another and another. . . 

And little children all in black, 

All with dead faces, waiting in all the waiting- 
places, 

Wandering from the doors of the waiting room 

In the dim gloom........ 

There is so much pain. 

And it was for this that they endured this gloom 

This October like November 

That August like a hundred thousand hours, 

And that September....... 

Oh, poor dears! 


Then take this from ‘One Day’s List’; to our minds 
it is fine :— 


** But we who remain shall grow old, 
We shall know the cold | 
Of cheerless 
Winter and the rain of Autumn and the sting 
Of poverty; of love despised and disgraces, 
And mirrors showing stained and ageing faces, 
And the long ranges of comfortless years 
And the long gamut of human fears, 
But, for you, it shall be for ever spring, 
And only you shall be for ever fearless, 
And only you have white, straight, tireless limbs, 
And only you where the water lily swims, 
Shall walk along the pathways through the willows 
Of your west. 
You who went West, 
And only you on silvery twilight pillows 
Shall take your rest........ eg 


There are, too, some charming lyrics that should be | 
sung, especially ‘The Silver Music’ and the ‘Iron | 
Music.’ Then there is the much longer poem ‘On | 
Heaven,’ half deprecated in the preface. It is what | 
many would call a material heaven, but it is the heaven | 
of the sun of normal desires, of matter idealised. At | 
the close are scholar’s verses done into Latin by a 
friend. We must hope for much more from a singer 
so natural and artistic. 

The ‘Georgian Poetry ’ is the third little album of a | 
coterie, though it includes examples by Masefield and | 


Drinkwater and De la Mare (a trifle precious) ang 
Davies (a sort of fainter Blake) and Maurice Baring, 
Of the new volunteers for immortality we like Mr, 
Gibson by far the best, particularly the little lyric of 
‘*We who are left, how shall we look again.’’ Mr, 
Graves, too, has a striking chaotic reverie headed 
‘It’s a Queer Time,’’ and the Drinkwater etching 
of ‘‘ The Midlands ’”’ is direct and powerful. Best of alj 
we like Maurice Baring’s ‘In Memoriam’ of Lord 
Lucas. In a different key he strikes something of the 
same note that we have repeated from Mr. Hueffer :— 


‘There is no waste, 
No burning Might-have-been, 
No bitter aftertaste, 
None to sensure, none to screen, 
Nothing awry nor anything misspent; 
Only content, content beyond content, 
Which hath not any room for betterment.” 


Mr. Cammaerts’ booklet plays plaintive, sometimes 
rather tremolo. threnodies, so to speak, on the flute; 
but they are always refined and often moving. They 
are instinct with the sense of tears and of the pale 
sunshine that strikes their showers into a rainbow, 
And they are full of faith—such faith as the Roman 
Church kindles and fans like the lighted candles of her 
solemnities. Mr. Cammaerts shows also a sweet sense 
of Nature whom he invests with his own humility.— 
So in ‘ The Cotswolds’ :— 


‘*O’ lhumilité touchante de I’homme, 
Tout ce que nous voudrions étre et le peu que 
nous sommes, 
Et le calme invincible de ce jour de printemps, 
Et la force obstinée et le dur entétement 
De cette vie que continue quand méme 
Comme si de rien n’était, 
Avec tous ses vieux thémes 
Ses vieux espoirs, ses vieilles miséres .... . 


His dedication ‘L’Aieule’ is truly tender, and the 
weary prayerful grandmother in the shadowy in- 
terior resembles a picture by Josef Israels. Perhaps 
there is sometimes a little lack of vigour, something 
of a monkish quietude in the hurly-burly. At the 
close are four sacred poems for children and a prose 
Christmas story. The translations are sympathetic 
and adequate. 

In ‘A Subaltern’s Musings’ we have the tender 
legacy of a young officer killed in action. It had been 
best, maybe, to reserve these for private circulation, 
but he intended them for publication, and a reverent 
criticism is therefore due. Few of them are above the 
average, and very few are really melodious. But they 
enshrine high thoughts and aspirations, even if the 
language be sometimes crude or stilted. The lines on 
Rupert Brooke, however, have a real romance, while 
‘How Poor are They’ is perhaps the most poetical 
piece in the small series :— 


‘*How poor are they whose souls cannot aspire 
To love the sea, the setting sun afire, 
The sanctity that crowns the maiden mild, 
The mystery that wraps the little child! 


How hopeless he whose soul has never heard 

The voice of greatness in the wailing bird ; 

How wretched he whose soul can never blend 
The names of God and Love with that of friend!” 


Where things are so strongly felt there must be 
excellence, for the only unforgivable sins against 
Apollo are a falsetto voice and the drone of lip-service. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Notes of a Nomad. By Lady Jephson. Hutchinson. 12/6 net. 


HIS is a delightful book and wafts us about the 
world in the best of company, from Cowes to the 
Riviera, to the Nigerian Protectorate, to Rome, Athens, 
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and Constantinople, and finally to Nauheim at the out- 

of war. Lady Jephson was born in Quebec 
Province (her maiden name was Campbell), and 
garried Commander Alfred Jephson in the Royal Navy, 
gho was knighted for his services as Secretary to the 
Naval Exhibition, in 1891. ‘‘ Jephson’s the man, ask 


jim,” said the Duke of Edinburgh, and after shepherd- 
ing the Naval Exhibition, he was made Agent-General 
ip the Nigerian Protectorate, and finally Secretary to 
ihe ill-starred Imperial Institute. There is a character- 
istic story Of the Kaiser, who wrote to Sir Alfred 
Jephson asking for a plan of the Naval Exhibition to 
ie sent to him. The Prince of Wales properly met 
this impudent request by a refusal, with the result that 
the Kaiser and Kaiserin came to England, and visited 
the Exhibition, studying every detail. The Prince of 
Wales took the Kaiser round, and Sir Alfred Jephson 
piloted the Kaiserin, who did not conceal her boredom, 
and sent a blue-jacket to ask the Kaiser what she was 
to do next. The blue-jacket came back with the 
message, ‘‘’Is Imperial Majesty says ‘er Imperial 
Majesty is to go ’ome and shift ’erself,’’ at which Lady 
Jephson says the Empress laughed, though we don’t 
believe it. 

Lady Jephson has recollected some of Mr. Harry 
Cust’s verses, which we think good enough to quote. 
Looking out of his window at a country house in the 
arly morning Harry Cust espied Sir William Colville, 
then no longer young, walking in the garden. Asked 
what he was doing there, Sir William answered, 
“Quand on est né verteuex on aime voir le lever 
Vaurore. At breakfast Sir William found the follow- 
ing Custian lines on his plate : 


“Since Venus now no longer breaks 
My night’s repose, though I adore her, 
I quit my lonely couch and make 
Rheumatic love to rouged Aurora. 


There are many entertaining descriptions of society, 
inluding the Cowes week in the old days, with the 
Prince in the garden, telling how a sovereign was re- 
fused admittance because he said that he was the King 
of Sweden and Norway, which the Janitor thought too 
much; and the story of the marriage of the Princess 
Beatrice at Whippingham Church: but the most 
amusing chapter is perhaps the account of how Lady 
kephson was caught at Nauheim by the declaration of 
wat. Looking back it seems incredible that two ladies, 
in their senses, and with access to people who know 


things, should have left London for Nauheim on the 
wth of July, 1914, five days before England declared 
varon Germany. . On the 27th July the two ladies 
vent down to the Foreign Office to ask if there was any- 
thing in those absurd rumours of war. A foreign office 
ficial, whose name is good-naturedly omitted, said, 
“My dear Madame, you need not be the least alarmed : 
ju can go, I assure you, in perfect safety!’’ The 
kndlord of the Hétel de Flandres in Brussels uttered 
ome words of warning on the 30th July. ‘‘ Ces dames 


langereux d’aller en Allemagne. 
mbiliser.’’ The two ladies smiled with fatuous assur- 
ace. Could any inn-keeper know more than our wise 
Foreign Office? And so these experienced travellers 
mm gaily into the wild beast’s den. How they were 
lated there after the news, ‘‘ England hat Krieg erk- 
rt,” we recommend our readers to learn from Lady 
son’s own pen. 


CUPID ASTRAY. 
larks Gate. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. Hurst and 
Blackett. 6/- net. 


levertheless. By Olive Wadsley. Cassell. 6/- net. 


OTH these novels uphold the claims of love as 
against those of conventional morality. The 
Subject is a well-worn one and in ‘ Larks Gate ’ a some- 
"hat impossible situation does not help matters. 
Rosny Freke is a heroine innocent to the point of being 
Mitating. Beautiful and gently born, she falls in love 
mith Jock Haslar, a young farmer. They run away, 


tomprennent elles la gravité de la situation? II est | 
L’Allemagne va 


— 
S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond St 
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“The First Good’ 


‘Health,’ said the post Herrick, 
‘was the first good lent to men.’ 
But the strenuous conditions of 


modern life make it imperative 
that every care should be taken of this first 
and greatest loan—to the best 


advantage. The use of EN’ is 
eminently calculated to effect 
this purpose. 


Containing a suitable proportion of a 
specially prepared extract—in a soluble 
form—obtained from selected whole 
wheat and malt, with milk-protein and 
organic phosphates, ‘ BYNOGEN ’ is 
distinguished from other nerve-foods 
by its agreeable flavour. It is a food 
adjunct that induces healthy sleep. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 
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but before they can get married are discovered and 
separated. After this the programme is bewildering. 
It includes the exile to America of Jock, the birth of a 
child to Rosny, the filching of the child from her 
by her highly-born and stony-hearted mother who 
pretends the baby is dead, her marriage to Sir 
Adrian Belhurst, her sudden meeting with Jock 
who has come in for a fortune and a new name, 
and, as a grand finale, her discovery that her 
child is alive, her confession to Belhurst who 
repudiates her, her divorce, and—at last—her mar- 
riage with Jock. It certainly leaves us gasping! And 
yet, now and then in the course of her breathless career, 
Miss Macnamara gives us some quite pretty writing. 

In ‘ Nevertheless’ we get a story of another type. 
There is a faint flavour of Mrs. Humphry Ward about 
it—a political setting, and a hero withacareer. At the 
outset of the book John Tennent discovers that he is 
illégitimate. ° His resentment at his mother’s love for 
his father, whom she finally marries, hardens his 
already dominating character. 

But poetic justice is meted out to him in his own 
fedling for and relations with Viola Savernake. 
Twelve years older than he is, her love for him will not 
let her bind him to what she regards as an unfair 
marriage. She'allows him to believe that her husband 
is still alive and becomes his mistress. There follows 
the inevitable clash between his passion and his ambi- 
tions, and the inevitable tragedy. The theme is 
interesting and Miss Wadsley handles it well. Only, 
to our thinking, the question is too big a one to be 
attempted by the average writer of fiction. Perhaps 
we are unduly influenced by the fact that we have just 
been reading ‘ Anna Karenina.’ 


A CANADIAN IDYLL. 


Anne's House of Dreams. By L. M. Montgomery. Con- 
stable. 5/- net. 


HIS little romance is played out to the wholesome 
motto of right is might, in a Canadian fishing 
village among simple lovable people. The book, we 
gather, is a sequel to ‘Anne of Green Gables’ and 
‘ Anne of Avonlea,’ and it tells the story of Anne’s early 
married life at Four Winds Harbour. We are 
ashamed to confess that this is our first introduction 
to Anne, and we regret that we missed the opportunity 
of knowing her earlier. We like her gift of intimacy, 
and the friends with which she fills her house of 
dreams. There is about them something of the flavour 
and the fragrance whith we have always thought of as 
belonging to New England characters. If you were of 
their circle you would ‘most likely be called Job, or 
Dave or Eliphalet, or, if you-were a woman, Marilla, or 
Persis, or Cordelia. When you wanted to emphasize a 
remark, you would ejaculate ‘‘ believe me !’’ and when 
you were angry you would say you were ‘‘ real mad.”’ 
You would make cherry-pies, and frosted cakes and love 
your neighbour’ as yourself. And if you were an old 
maid, you would wear a chocolate print wrapper 
patterned in pink roses. And you would never be 
allowed to remain an old maid for long. Miss Mont- 
gomery’s touch is delicate and sincere. She has a real 
feeling for the haunting magic of the sea, and a real 
love for human beings. In her book she makes us 
realize both. 


SIR-“HENRY NEWBOLT’S POETICS. 


A New Story of English Poetry. By Henry Newbolt. 
Constable. 10/6 net. 


CENTURY or two ago it was fashionable to 
write Arts of Poetry; a member of the French 
Academy wrote a ‘Poétique A l’usage des dames’ 
(quoted with some respect by modern French critics) ; 
we know from various memoirs, essays and satires 
that questions of poetic principle were commonly de- 
bated in clubs and salons. The title ‘Poetics’ or ‘ Art 


of Poetry’ is not so much in favour now, but the taste 


The New England 


| N WRITER has suggested that the 


finest memorial of the Great War 

would be a New England — a 
England purified of its slum and its grime, 
a fit habitation for brave men. 


The New England must be a cleaner 
healthier land; the mean streets, the foul 
houses must go, and with them the soot 
and smoke that stunt vegetation and veil 
from town-dwellers the face of the strength. 
giving sun. 


The Board of Fuel Research is con 
sidering this latter point—for smoke mean 
waste of coal as well as injury to life, and 
continued waste of coal will bring financial 
disaster upon us in the future. Only a 
vast expansion of our industries can pay 
for the War, and if our industries are to 
flourish cheap and plentiful coal is essential. 


Coal is our most valuable export. Yet 
'we drain our stocks at a reckless rate 
| quite disproportionate to that of rivals who 
| pessess infinitely greater reserves. 


This must not continue—every year's 
waste counts on the wrong side of the 
National Balance Sheet. And it need not 
continue. The scientific practice of the 
gasworks can extract the full heating value 
from our coal in the form of gas—which 
compared with crude coal is for industrial 
and domestic use alike a fuel far more 
efficient and far more economical—and at 
the same time recover all its other valuable 
constituents, so that nothing is lost. 


To use gas instead of coal is to help 
build up the future stability of tbe nation. 
Write to us for the special numbers of ‘A 
Thousand and One Uses for Gas’ and fof 
our other publications which explain this 
most urgent matter. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, $.W. 1 
x10 
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for such things is still alive. There are Professors of 
Poetry; Sir Henry Newbolt has his chair at the Royal 
Society of Literature, and his ‘new study’ of English 
Poetry is what he has delivered in virtue of his office 
there. It does not claim or wish to be systematic and 
guthoritative. ‘‘Its whole argument is, in fact, 

ainst academic and scholastic authority.’’ It is 
wilfully informal and half of it is talk about the poems 
that Sir Henry Newbolt likes to talk about. Yet it 
discusses matters of principle, ‘‘ Poetry in the ab- 
stract,"" and we are not sure that the discussion is 
better for the unassuming tone in which it is con- 
ducted. The Apostle warns us against voluntary 
humility. A hard, clear, seemingly dogmatic utter- 
ance is often really better appreciated by the audience 
than the more familiar, less peremptory manner of the 
the essayist. Scholastic authority laying down the 
law is not always as painful as it seems. The listeners 
at any rate know where they are, and the preacher 
can always begin with Renan’s humane advice, and 
tell them to put in for themselves, wherever they 
please, the “‘ probably ’’ and the perhaps” and “‘if 
] am not mistaken.’’ 

Sir Henry Newbolt is worth listening to, being a 
poet himself, as well as an historian and a prose 
romancer. We wish he had given us rather more of 
the workshop—such things as he gives in his chapter 
on Rhythm. The laity are apt to think themselves 
capable of general reflection in poetry and_ painting, 
but if they want to know about technical things they 
have to go to the artists. A poet’s opinion about 
metre are sometimes more interesting than his 
religious views. It may be added that sometimes his 
competitors in prosody will use language about his 
trochaic or iambic theories resembling the best theo- 
logical cursing. We do not know what they are say- 
ing about Sir Henry Newbolt’s prosody; it seems to 
us clear, lively and interesting, and we wish there 
were more of the same sort. There are many disput- 
able points in it; which is much the same thing as 
saying that it is a paper on prosody. Why does our 
author speak of ‘‘ the fiction called elision’’ in Italian 
{or any other) verse? Either there is elision or there 
is not; if there is, it is part of the life of the verse, 
and then it is not to be reckoned a fiction. 
this note as an example of the way in which prosodical 
debates begin; we stop before we hear the author’s 
voice proclaiming us ‘‘vessels of perdition’’ for 
opposing him. The phrase is taken from Milton’s 
great curse, which he quotes, it may be remarked, 
tather unfairly and wastefully. It ought not to be 
thrown away, and it is only partially true to say 
Milton used it for his opponents. He used it for those 
who ‘‘by the impairing and diminution of the true 
Church, the laws and servitude of this Kingdom, aspire 
to higher dignity, rule and promotions here.’’ Milton 
and his opponents have passed away, but this Kingdom 
isnot out of danger nor beyond the need of a commina- 
tion service, and for the enemies of this Kingdom we ask 
leave to remember and repeat what Milton wished for 
them: ‘‘after a shameful end in this life, which God 
grant them.’’ The essay on Milton is the weakest in 
the volume; hardly anywhere provoking dissent, and 
seldom any lively agreement. Why is Sir Henry 
Newbolt left so cold at the end of his story of Milton? 
He praises ‘‘Samson Agonistes ’’ in general terms: 
“a poem greater and more perfect than ‘ Paradise 
Lost” ’"—yes truly, but in this greater poem he does not 
see the full heroic meaning, that which makes it the great 
lyrical drama of all the high courage in the world. ‘‘ The 
chorus find in Samson’s vindictive end nothing but 


Peace and consolation’’; and this curious sentence is 


We offer. 


followed by more regrets over Milton’s sympathy with 
the barbarian motives of revenge. Milton really 
deserves rather different treatment. Will no one ever 
speak happily about his last and greatest work? Who 
could speak better than.a critic like Sir Henry Newbolt, 
the poet of ‘ Admirals All,’ the historian of Trafalgar, 
the reader of Froissart and the ‘Chanson de Roland’? 
Samson has seldom been rightly and fully admired. Dr. 
Johnson found the action slow; Mark Pattison thought 
the poem showed signs of failing strength, and quoted 
in proof of this the noblest verses in it —‘‘ my race of 
glory run, and race of shame ’’—; Sir Walter Raleigh 
had no time for Samson at the end of his exposition of 
‘Paradise Lost’; and now Sir Henry Newbolt warns 
his flock against the shocking example of Milton’s Old 
Testament vindictiveness. ‘‘One must not hate the 
Philistines,’’ we seem to hear him say. Very well; but 
did Milton hate them, dramatically? It may be 
doubted. Goethe, when Crabb Robinson read ‘ Sam- 
son’ to him, made only one interruption, and that was 
after the speech of Dalila: ‘‘ See the great poet; he 
put her in the right’’ (pronouncing the word “‘ putt’’ 
as in the golfer’s language, we are told). 

‘Old Testament, I regret to say,’’ is Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s last good-night to Samson, ‘‘a barbarism 
from the Book of Judges.’’ It is a relief to turn back 
to the essay on Chaucer. Here and among the Ballads 
there is little to complain of; indeed the essay on 
Chaucer is largely Chaucer himself as revealed in his 
‘ Troilus,’ which here is rightly taken as the greatest of 
all his works. The only cavil we make is where the 
author says ‘‘One can imagine what an Ebers, a 
Sienkiewics would have made of the story of 
Troilus.’’ Why should one imagine any more Ebers 
than is already believed to be extant? We would much 
rather not imagine Ebers. Flaubert, whose name is 
omitted on purpose from the quotations just made, is 
an author, on the other hand, whom we are glad to 
think of, at any time, and not least when he is talking 
about the art of writing in the passages given here in 
the chapter on ‘‘ Poetry and Personality.’’ It is plea- 
sant to find, and not least to find in an English writer, 
warmest praise of Flaubert’s letters dealing with style, 
imagination, literature. Will not Sir Henry Newbolt 
make a fuller study, including more of Flaubert’s life? 
As he considers novels a form of poetfy, the subject 
would not be outside the province of his chair. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Debrett’ s House of Commons and Judicial Bench, Illustrated with 500 Armorial 
Engravings. Edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige, 1918. Dean, 10/6 net. 


This is a full and admirable book of reference such as may be 
used with confidence. We have tested it here and there, and 
found it in every case accurate, no small feat when such a 
muititude of names and facts is concerned. The coats of arms 
and mottoes afford a change from details which increasingly 
concern the world of commerce and business. We wonder what 
motto Mr. Duke will take on his accession to the judicial bench. 
‘*Parta quies’’ might do. We notice that the descriptions of 
members’ opinions include ‘‘ Radical,’’ ‘* Advanced Liberal,”’ and 
‘* National Member,”’ the last being an abbreviation for the party 
of General Page Croft. Mr. Snowden is frankly described as 
*“*A Socialist."” No details are apparently available of Mr. 
Eamonn de Valera’s date of birth and residence, but he is 
described as a ‘‘ Sinn Fein Member.’’ The fact that he has not 
yet taken his seat is not added, as it is in the case of Mr. 
Joseph McGuinness, who was elected for the South Division of 
Longford last May, and is described as ‘‘ associated with the 
Irish Rebellion of 1916.’ An ‘‘ Independent ’’ without further 
qualifications is a rare label in the House of Commons to-day, 
but it is attached to Mr. Pemberton Billing, who has certainly, 
we should say, tried more trades than any M.P. of the 
present Parliament. 
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THE CITY. 


The decline in subscriptions to National War Bonds 
is rather significant in view of the concurrent demand 
on the Stock Exchange for investments of all kinds. 
In the last four weeks the sales of War Bonds have 
been in descending ratio, thus: £18,240,700; 
417,354,600; £14,817,700; £9,500,000; falling far 
short of the required minimum of £ 25,000,000 a week 
called for by the Chancellor. These are unpleasant 
figures, but they must be discussed in order to discover 
the cause and the remedy. There are three main 
reasons for the downward curve: (1) the new Military 
Service Act has checked demand because of the un- 
certainty it involves as to the future of about 
2,000,000 men aged 43 to 51; (2) the increase of in- 
come-tax has caused investors to seek securities giving 
a higher yield of interest or having prospect of capital 
appreciation which is not assessable to tax ; and (3) the 
public has already subscribed more than 700,000,000 
to War Bonds in a little over six months and is now 
probably experiencing a feeling of satiety—the sense 
of having had enough of a very good thing. 


Perhaps the present reaction is merely temporary ; 
in any event there should be a recovery next month, 
when a portion of the 452,000,000 which will then be 
distributed as a half-year’s interest on the 5 per cent. 
and 44 per cent. War Loans should be reinvested in 
War Bonds and War Savings Certificates. The num- 
ber of the last-named (15s. 6d. each cashable at £1 
in five years) issued now approaches 200,000,000, the 
total sold up to April 27th being 189,069,544. If there 
is not a permanent recovery in the demand for War 
Bonds the Chancellor may take it that the chief reason 
is to be found in the large amount already sold and he 
will be obliged to provide some new incentive to in- 
vestors in the form of a more attractive security, though 
before adopting that course he may resort again to the 
expedient of arranging a further reduction in money 
rates. There is no dearth of available funds, as witness 
the enormous deposits and current accounts carried 
by the banks, but this money is apparently getting a 
little tired of war securities and needs a novelty to 
excite its attention. 


The report of the Select Committees on State pur- 
chase of the brewery and distillery trades has at- 
tracted very little notice in financial circles. The 
voluminous recommendations must be pigeonholed 
during the war and will probably not see the light 
again. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of such 
comment as is made on the subject is the cool accept- 
ance of four to five hundred millions as the sum which 
the nation will have to pay for control of the trade. 
Before the war the whole country would have been 
staggered at the sum; but in the face of the war’s 
cost millions have lost all significance. The business 
man, who has perhaps the best idea of the meaning 
of a million, often wonders whether the Ministers who 
bandy millions at Westminster appreciate the volume 
of energy required to produce the commodity equiva- 
lent of 41,000,000 and he scans their speeches in vain 
for that despised word ‘‘economy.’’ It will be early 
enough to talk of buying up the brewers and distillers 
when the war is over, and then there will be other 
work to do. 


The directors of the Rubber Trust have caused quite 
a stir by their proposals for raising new money. In- 
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cent. per annum, repayable six months after peace, » 
convertible into ordinary shares at par. As a matt 
of fact the idea was introduced some weeks 

the Lanadron Rubber Co. The advantage of th 
scheme, as the directors have been advised, is that j 
does not require Treasury sanction. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


‘*FINE VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS.”’ 


Tue 110TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at Norwich 
the 8th inst., when the President (Mr. Haynes S. Robinson), jy 
course of his remarks regarding the report and accounts for 1917, 
said that the new business retained for that year at the society) 
own risk had been the satisfactory sum of £3,556,313, » 
amount in excess even of the excellent figures of the previo 
year. That amount might have been increased substantially ha 
the directors not kept steadily in view what they believed to 
the best interests of policy-holders not only at the present tim 
but also as against the day when something like normal cong 
tions prevailed once more. He alluded to the comfort it had 
been to the directors throughout another anxious year to fel 
that reserves had been mantained on the footing of an assumed 
net interest earning rate of only 23 per cent., with further sub 
stantial reserves as against all possible war contingencies. The 
actual rate earned for the year, after deduction of the all-im. 
portant item of income-tax, was £4 3s. 3d. per cent., so that 
the margin of interest on their life funds for the year had bee 
as much as 41 13s. 3d. per cent. 

Revaluation of Stock Exchange securities as at December dls, 
1917, showed a shrinkage of £72,000 in comparison with book 


values, the latter being the market values, as a 
June 30th, 1916, the date of the last quinquennial 
valuation. This was a result, after a further eighteen months 


of war, with which he thought the policy-holders might well fed 
satisfied. The funds now amounted to just on £15,000,00, 
having expanded during the year to the extent of no less than 
£919,000, a record all the more satisfactory at a time when th 
general tendency was for funds to shrink, or, at all events, no 
to expand to any notable extent. 

The mortality experience of the year had been within expects 
tion, notwithstanding war claims. But for the latter it would 
have been 71 per cent. only of expectation. 

With reserves on the strongest basis, with such an exception 
interest margin, and with the vitality implied in the expansion 
of funds by more than £900,000 durng a year of stress, they 
might look into the future with quiet confidence, and avoil 
doing anything under war strain which was not demonstrably 
in the best interests of the policy-holders of a great mutuil 
institution. 


A REASSURING WORD 


TO THE PUBLIC ON 


LIFE ASSURANGE BONUSES 


Apply to the General Manager, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


(Est. 1810) 


stead of issuing shares or debentures they invite share- 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
holders to deposit money with the company at six per 
TELEPHONES — 
(LIMITED) 485, 4084, 2663. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Specialists in Tea and Rubber Shares — 
23, ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LTD.) 


Tue Firty-sixtH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the above 
company was held at Liverpool yesterday, Mr. John H. Clayton 
presiding over a full attendance of shareholders. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts said :—Our figures show uninterrupted progress. Our 
fire premiums are, for the first time, past the two million mark, 
and aggregate #2,113,560, and the surplus on the account, after 
making the usual correction for the increase in liabilities, but 
before deducting income-tax and excess profits duty, is £381,795. 
Our fire loss ratio was 43.42 per cent., which, during the past 
half-century, is, with one exception, the lowest in the history of 
the company. We were fortunate in that we had no interest in 
the Salonika conflagration, and nothing of any serious moment 
in two or three other notable fires. In the accident department, 
the surplus, similarly arrived at, is £96,161, and in the marine 
department, £124,881. Each of these three surpluses is the 
largest we have ever had the pleasure of submitting to you. 
[Interest from investments has yielded £132,696. This is ex- 
elusive of interest on the funds of ‘** The Marine,’’ which has 
been included in the total of their assets. The aggregate total 
surplus resulting from our own operations for 1917 is therefore 
£735,533. 

If you turn to our accounts you will be struck by the way in 
which the bulk of our big surpluses has been absorbed by the 
drain of the war and its consequences. Foreign and colonial 
taxation had already taken £103,516. Then we have provided in 
the profit and loss account a sum of no less than £200,000 for 
taxation in this country. Thus, apart altogether from interest 
on investments, which had already borne its own taxation, the 
underwriting profits have been subjected, in all, to the serious 
charge of over £300,000. Four-fifths of this taxation is due to 
the war, and represents our direct contribution to the war ex- 
penditure. ‘Then we come to depreciation on investments—also 
a direct consequence of the war, and we write off no less than 
£200,000. This large depreciation has been due almost exclu- 
sively to investments in the United States. 

The third important debit in the profit and loss account is for 
the purchase of the shares, and therefore the business and good- 
will, of The Marine Insurance Company. To this ‘item of 
£182,000 11s. 6d. it is, of course, necessary to add the difference 
between the paid-up value of the shares which we have handed 
over and the market value of those shares. 

We may feel gratified with the purchase which we have made, 
in the consciousness that, war or no war, we have acquired an 
important and most valuable connection upon which we shall be 
able to rely with confidence in the days yet to come. 

The whole outlook for British insurance* business is necessarily 
coloured and even obscured by the war cloud which still hangs 
over the whole world, and which has caused untold havoc and 
destruction amongst the organized businesses of every country. 
We all know in our own experience how many industries have 
been thrown into the melting pot—how they can never be the 
same again. 

Nobody car doubt that, by hook or by crook—often the latter— 
the Germans had, ever since the Franco-Prussian war, been 
forging their way into many fresh fields of commerce, and had in 
some districts gradually got the better of their British competitors. 
And in pursuing this policy of penetration (we now know that it 
Was not always peaceful, but often had a political object behind 
it), they had the support and backing of their Government. This 
Support and stimulus has, speaking generally, not been a feature 
of the international work of our own British Government and 
Governmental departments. It does not seem to have occurred 
to our politicians that each British industry established abroad 
Was a pillar of the Empire, and that the Empire’s own greatness 
was largely dependent upon the strength of those pillars. 

The British insurance companies have, for the last fifty years 
and more, been true ‘‘ gentlemen of fortune,”’ taking considerable 
chances and establishing themselves as pioneers in unknown and 
untried countries, and reaping the consequent fruits of their 
enterprise. 

Of course, the Germans suddenly lost not only the very large 
amount of reinsurance business which was being given by 
British companies, but also that which they got out of France, 
and we must see to it that they never get any of it back again. 

Of all the essential cogs in the world’s great machine of com- 
merce, there is scarcely one which has faced and borne the turmoil 


of war with greater equanimity than ours. Many an insurance 
shareholder must, in such times as these, be gratified that the 
value of his shares is actually higher than it was when the war 
commenced. The main reason for this is confidence in our 
stability. But it should also be recognised that this British insur- 
ance business of ours is an asset of the Empire, and that it is the 
duty of the Government to encourage and help us whenever they 
have the opportunity -of doing so, not only at home, but inter- 
nationally wherever our interests are affected abroad. 


Taxation is, as I have already pointed out to you, bearing 
heavily upon us. We cannot escape it, and when one’s country 
is in difficulties it behoves every one to do all he can to help in 
finding the money required. This we have done, as the insurance 
companies’ large contributions to the war loan and war bonds 
have witnessed. But there is a limit to taxation, and its incidence 
should be equitable. Whilst we cannot grudge payment of a 
reasonable income tax—that is to say, a tax upon actual profits— 
the situation created by other taxation may quite possibly be 
destructive of that very enterprise which has made the British 
insurance companies so great. Whilst, therefore, we must 
placidly bear the strain of taxation at a time like this, when the 
country’s destiny is at stake, we do hope and expect that it will 
be moulded so as not to discourage, but to encourage the expan- 
sion of business and thus the creation of those profits from which 
taxation can be derived. 4 


Before concluding, | should like to say a personal word from 
the chair which is, | think, due to Mr. Rutter in recognition of 
the ability and devotion to the interests of the company which 
have enabled us to lay these results for the year 1917 before you. 
Such an account is not produced by chance or good fortune, but 
is the direct result of downright hard work and persistent super- 
vision of every detail of what is now a very large and complex 
business. This work does not end with office hours, but extends 
to what is usually considered to be leisure time. It is with very 
great pleasure we have been able to lay before you what | con- 
sider is a brilliant achievement by Mr. Rutter, and, as I am in 
daily and intimate acquaintance with all this, | probably know 
more about it than anybody else, and I have therefore thought 
it fitting that I should make these remarks to you. 

The Deputy-Chairman (Mr. J. W. Alsop) reconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried unanimously. 

Messrs. J. W. Alsop, A. P. Eccles, H. Wade Deacon, and 
Alfred Watkin, the retiring directors, were re-elected. 

Mr. Alsop proposed the election of Mr. F. W. P. Rutter, the 
general manager, as a director of the Company, paying a cordial 
tribute to the services that gentleman had rendered to the com- 
pany, especially in the negotiations leading to the acquisition of 
the business of The Marine Insurance Company. Mr. Rutter 
had displayed qualities of foresight, courage, patience, and tact in 
delicate negotiations. It was not usual for the general manager 
of an insurance company to have a seat on the board, but then 
Mr. Rutter was not an ordinary manager—{hear, hear)—and the 
directors desired to have him as a full colleague. 

Mr. H. E. Orme seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Eben Thomas, seconded by Mr. J. M. 
Hay, the directors’ fees were fixed at £5,000 per annum, less 
income-tax. 

Mr. A. P. Eccles proposed a resolution of thanks to the 
general manager, the other officers and staff of the company, for 
their zeal in its service. The year 1917, he thought, would go 
down to history as Mr. Rutter’s year. 

Mr. A. Watkin seconded, and the resolution was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Rutter, in responding, said he greatly valued the honour 
conferred upon him in electing him as a director, partly because it 
was so unique, but chiefly because it constituted a new bond 
between himself and the company. The staff both deserved and 
appreciated the vote of thanks with whose worth as the 
years went round he himself was more and more impressed. 
Anxious times were ahead. They believed that in working for 
the company they were working also for the country. Without 
the success of the country in its great ordeal all our commercial 
activity and prosperity would be of very little worth. 

A vote of thanks to the directors of the company in London 
and its representatives abroad was passed, and a similar compli- 
ment to the chairman and directors of the head office board were 
proposed by Sir Helenus Robertson, with the addendum that the 
portrait of Mr. Clayton should be painted for hanging in the 
board room. 

Mr. Roxborough seconded, and the resolution was carried amid 
applause. 
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MOTOR NOTES. 


HE world of motoring presents a curious psycho- 
logical study during the war. For the most 
part it has been living upon the past and projecting 
itself into the future. This is a kind of spiritual pen- 
ance particularly suitable for ultra-practical minds. 
It has a refining influence and is not a little stimulating 
to the imagination. Nebulous Napiers, dim shapes 
as of unreal Rolls Royces, spectral Daimlers, ghostly 
unsubstantial limousines and visionary Vauxhalls have 
floated before eyes unaccustomed to indulge in reverie. 
Solid, serious citizens have gloated over perfervid 
descriptions of the post-bellum car and, if they are 
wise, have put their names down on the rota for the 
early delivery of their chosen chassis at that indefinite 
date known as ‘‘ After the War.’’ The Motor industry 
has been looking forward also and even the House 
of Commons has felt the impact of the wave of imagin- 
ative thought which has taken the place of the vanished 
pleasure car during the period of abstinence, witness 
its recent deliberations set forth in the report of the 
Committee in Commercial and Industrial policy. This 
latter, by the bye, is q very remarkable document, 
marking a considerable advance towards sane and 
statesmanlike ideals. The .admissions and implica- 
tions of Lord Balfour’s Committee, especially in re- 
gard to the Motor Industry, make it clear that the 
Manchester School is not to have it all its own way, 
in future. In spite of a clearly discernable bias towards 
the doctrine of ‘‘ Free Trade’’ the committee recom- 
mended that a duty should be levied on imported 
manufactures in order to protect certain essential in- 
dustries, among which motor engineering and the 
manufacture of rubber tyres. were particularly men- 
tioned. 

Even a doctrinaire economist with a theory to prove, 
of all creatures the most impervious to realities, has 
had to abandon his last trench before the irresistible 
logic of facts. 


The story of the magneto, a fascinating piece of 
commercial history, has for ever demonstrated the 
danger of permitting a key industry to fall into foreign 
hands. 


The State of the Roads. 


The withdrawal of so many men for the arm 
has necessitated a certain neglect of road maintenance, 
Our English roads can afford this better thay 
most, since their original constitution was unusually 
solid, but they are now beginning to show signs of 
wear. This is attributed in part to the rapid transit of 
heavy military lorries, and local authorities are agits. 
ting for fresh regulations to limit the speed of cars, 
This is one of those retrograde steps which naturally 
occur to parochial magnates. The better course would 
be to improve the road surface so that it will stand th 
strain of heavy traffic. In America considerable pro. 
gress has been made with the provision of concrete 
road surfaces, and with most satisfactory results, 

The plan is to cover with concrete a strip about 
16 or 18 feet in width, leaving macadam at the sides, 
The concrete pavement furnishes sufficient room for 
two swiftly moving motor vehicles to pass each other, 
At intervals of 25 feet there is a small expansion joint 
of about gths of an inch to allow for expansion and 
contraction due to vagaries of temperature. 

This road surface wears uncommonly well and is 
beloved by motorists, being delightfully easy to move 
over and economical for tyres. 

The first concrete road was laid down in 1893 at 
Bellefontaine in Ohio, and is still in remarkably good 
condition. 

The re-making of British roads is a job of work 
which is crying to be done, and it would furnish occu 
pation for some hundreds of thousands of men during 
the period which must elapse before they can be ab 
sorbed by the ordinary industrial requirements of the 


country. 


POST-WAR 
MODEL. 


HE same consummate skill 

that designed and produced its 

_ predecessors will be evident in 

this after-the-War Car. Indications 

are not wanting that it will be in 

great demand when its manufac- 
ture becomes possible. 


Armourer Mills, 95, New Bond St., 
Birmingham. London. 


—that gets the order to-day and 
builds up goodwill for to-morrow. 


Never was there greater need for 
prompt delivery. And never were 
there better tyres for the job than 
**CLINCHERS.”’ Their resilience 
means long life to engine and chassis, 
the quality of the materials used in the 
making ensures freedom from trouble 
and delay. Long mileage is a feature 
of every pattern. These are the 
qualilies that will make your delivery 
service prompt and efficient. 
**Clincher’’ Solid Band Tyres are 
guaranteed for 10,000 miles. 


Commercial users should write te-day 
special terms. 


NCHE 


Motor TYRES 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., LTD., 
Edinburgh London and Branehe, 
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SIX-CYLINDER 


CARRIAGE 


and is 
‘© move 


1893 at 
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The post-war six-cylinder Napier will retain the principal features 
f work of construction and springing which have made its reputation as 


h occu. 
THE WORLD’S PROVED BEST CAR. 
of the 
: It will also embody new distinctive points in design—the result 
—— i: of experience and marked development during the War. 
= It will reach a degree of refinement and silent power never 
4 yet approached. 
= 
a Please add your name to the distinguished Napier Priority List. 
Je D. NAPIER & SON, LTD 
9 
E 14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
3 Works : LONDON, 
br = ACTON, W. 3. 
than 
ouble 
ature 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK LONDON Safeguard your Health with 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. £300,000 
are ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL 2180,300 
ord. Collis Browne's 


security 
Sel facilities granted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. 
The Purchase and Sale of securities undertaken; also the receipt of 
dividends. Coupons and Drawn Bonds pesotaied. 
Deposits received at call, or for fixed period rates which may be 
Mcertained on application. ARTHUR: i. KING. Secretary. 


6 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, £.C2 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL BANK, LTD. 


AUTHORI £1,000,000 
SAID-UP CAPITAL” £500,000 


Eumat_Accoun and every description of Banking Business 
ana advances made to customers om ap- 


rity. 
Spe ac cili ted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings 
to Securities undertaken; also the receipt of 
Deposits recei at call, x pe! is, at ra’ which may 
AR THUR H. KING, Seereters. 


we 


43 Coleman Street, Londen, E.C.2, and 
6 AUSTIN FRIARS. LONDON, EC.2. 


BEST SPASMS, 
Ne tor PRLPITATION. YSTERIA. 


COUGHS, $COTRACHE: RHEUMATISM. 
i] 
COLDS, BIARRHCEA, “COLIC, and 


ask for a “OR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Of ali Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/-. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE—continued. 


With the Scottish Nurses in Roumania. By Yvonne Fitzroy. With Ilus- 
trations and Map, Murray, 6s. net. 


Before the war little was known of Roumania in this country : 
people had not heard of the Dobrudja or Galatz. Then the 
advances of Mackensen’s army and the increasingly desperate 
plight of the Roumanians provided some of the most poignant 
episodes in this time of ruin, horrors and surprises. The news- 
papers and magazines, though not apt to be clear in detail, have 
-— us a good idea of the conditions under which the Scottish 
Yurses worked in this distressed region, and the remarkable 
qualities of the fine woman leader who inspired them are being 
generally recognised. Dr. Elsie Inglis, who died just after 
reaching England on November 26th. 1917, did a great work. 
This book is dedicated to her memory. We believe a memoir of 
her is to be written, and we hope that it will represent worthily 
the courage and resolution which made her unfailing capacity 
and initiative so fruitful. 

‘* Month after month,’’ says the Foreword of this book, ‘ her 


* courage and endurance never flagged. Daily and hourly, in the 


very agony of suffering and death, she gave her life by inches.”’ 

Yvonne Fitzroy has reprinted her diary, which is scrappy here 
and there, but decidedly vivid in expression and lightened by a 
pleasant gift of humour, 

We realise that, in spite of cigarettes and chocolates and home 
letters noted in rapturous terms, a gently nurtured woman has 
much to endure of a novel sort when she cannot change her 
clothes, lives in an atmosphere of dust and flies, and does not 
know where she is going or what she can get to eat. ‘To these 
discomforts were added the horrors of rapid retreat, and death 
seen face to face, not as ‘‘ something inextricably mixed up with 
privacy, relations, flowers, and fat black horses.’’ We like the 
story of the chilly Tommy at the quay of Galatz saying to his 
officer: ‘‘ 1 hope you are not going to keep us here ail night, 
sir; remember we are notathe Scottish Women.’’ The author 
collapsed now and again, but remained cheery through it all, 
and kept a keen eye on her surroundings, including the Russian 
Revolutionists. The unit was decorated and otherwise warmly 
appreciated, for instance, by being tossed in air :— 

[his is a terrifying proceeding. The victim is thrust in 
a chair and hurled recklessly into the air up and down, while 
she clutches everything clutchable, tries to look appreciative 
and dignified, wonders if her hair will come down and hopes 
she won’t be sea-sick, all at once. Dr. I. weathered the storm 
valiantly, and we all cheered to the echo.’’ 
On another day we read :— 

‘*We have been working like blacks, alternately too busy 
and too weary to write. Men came in on Wednesday. We were 


at it without a break from 7.30 that morning until 1.30 on. 


Thursday morning, then on again from 7.30 until 8.30 that 
night. At the end of it a mail saved our lives.’’ 

lt is a great credit to the author that she should have been 
able to write so constantly and cheerfully in the stress of such 
a life. The war has certainly provided many strange adven- 
tures for women, and has discovered new talents. We find the 
diarist owning to a ‘‘ merely social existence’’ in former days, 
ef which she notes :— 

** One does feel ashamed. But there is one comfort. It isn’t 
that we others can’t, it is that we haven’t. We are beginning 
now, for which thank Heaven.” 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Baby Welfare (W. E. Robinson). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cinderella’s Suitors (Isabel Peacock). Ward. Is. 3d. net. 

Cicero Pro Milone (C. Laurence). Bell. 1s. 3d. net. 

Education for Liberty (Kenneth Richmond). Collins. 6s. net. 

Huns in Palestine (L. de Sousa). Melrose 5s. net 

Louis Dumur (Les Deux Suisses). Manchester University Press. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Lucy Bettesworth (George Bourne). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Lasses’ Love (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Ward. 3s. 6d. net. 


Livy, Veii and the Etruscan Confederacy (S. E. Winbolt). Bell. 


1s. 3d. net. q 
My Love’s but a Lassie (Katharine Tynan). Ward. 5s. net. 


My War Diary (Mary King Waddington). John Murray. 6s. net. 
New Zealanders in Samoa (L. P. Leary). Heinemann. 6s. net. 
Songs of an Islander (Donald McDonald). Elliot Stock. 


1s. 3d. net. 


The Bomber Gipsy (Poems) (A. P. Herbert). Methuen. 


3s. Gd. net. 


The Flags of our Fighting Army (Stanley Johnson). A. & C. 


Black. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Dark Fire (Poems) (W. J. Turner). Sidgwick & Jackson. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The Humphries Touch (Frederick Watson). Collins. 68. net. 


The Mud Larks (Crosbie Garstin). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Things of a Child (M. E. Francis). Collins. 6s. net. 


The Sunshine Settlers (Grosbie Garstin). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


Truant Happiness (E. Maria Albanesi). Ward. 5s. net. 
Twenty Poems (Rudyard Kipling). Methuen. Is. net. 


Villages of the White Horse (Alfred Williams). Duckworth. 


3s. 6d. net. 


INSURANCE. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. ‘ 
Me 


F the four well-known mutual societies whi 
employ no intermediaries in their dealings wig 
the public the London Life Association, which yy SELL 
founded in 1806, has in recent years been managed wig ‘en Bon 
far the most enterprise, and its accounts prove that thiliee follo 
strain of war has been less severely felt. For the Year 
beginning 1 July, 1915, premiums were reduced to till yaluabl 
same extent as for the preceding period, but subgillgnprising 
quently the annual valuation has disclosed a syrpjgmpi Lanast 
sufficiently large as to enable the directors to re 


increase by one the rates of reduction, and for tf Si 
year 1918-19 the reductions will be equivalent 4 | 
124 per cent. for the first series, 114 per cog me 


for the second series, and so on down to 53 palas publ 
cent. for the twelfth, or current series. |! 
remarkable achievement, which was certainly pggpembridge 
anticipated when the werld’s peace was broken, seen ie Vic 
to have mainly resulted from two causes—first, tell May be 
procuration of an ample supply of new business; anf 
secondly, the promptitude with which funds were reg 
vested at higher rates of interest. 
Most life offices since 1913 have had to be conteaf 
with a greatly diminished volume of new assurangggpgents 
and new premiums, but the association has continygjpilt hous 
to obtain more support than ever before. Its frggpdvisable 
famous record was made in 1914, when 436 life policig 
amounting to £814,958 net, were, completed, andj 
renewal premium income of £34,948, plus £8,238 
single payments, was secured. These totals were m 
approached in the following year, but in 1916 the m 
sums assured under 539 contracts totalled £791,69) 
with relative premiums of £38,272 annual and £3.99 
single. This success by an office which neither emplomm 
agents or pay commission attracted no slight atte 
tion in insurance circles, but it was put in the shai 
last year, when the corresponding net totals were 1,0%MDepartm 
£905,428, £45,875, and £2,715, more business 
transacted than by most of the offices working througilfiges for 
agents. pire, 
These figures certainly do not suggest any gremPRANC] 
scarcity of new business last year; still less do theiominati 
substantiate the theory that proposals for life asst"nqum m 
ance cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers withowliipply to 
the assistance of a trained agency force. Although i pirp 
association has to rely for support on the efforts of if.” 
own officials and small indoor staff, it appears to hag 
done as well as most life offices during the last fo 
trying years. It has not stood still. The statemeni 
show that between 1913 and 1917 the premium incom 
increased from £404,075 to £483,820, and the receigif| Excer 
from the sale of annuities from £9,459 to £83,0jiminginees 
while the gross interest earnings rose from 4.240,5immoderate 
to £269,617, accompanied by a decline from £226,7MmMpply to 
to £214,585 in the amount realised after deductiong 
income-tax. 
Funds have also expanded, the present total, exci 
ing the endowment certain fund, being £5,464%4 
against 45,366,974 at the end of 1913. In the casel 
the assurance and annuity fund, which included® 
unappropriated balance, a small decrease of £27,264 
apparent, but there is now an amount of £81,5994 
credit of the reversionary bonus fund, and the reser 
have been more than doubled. | These results 
excellent, seeing how serious from a financial point! 
view have been the effects of the war. Apart froma A 
creased mortality claims, and. the sums required 
additional income-tax, the accounts show that si™ 
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1913 an aggregate amount of £402,242 had to¥ (i). V 
written off as revaluation differences. The drasggttween 
policy adopted by the management in regard to [aM§ corr 
nominal value of the life funds has had good results@ (2), yy 
the public mind. Last year the average es of 


of interest earned on the total funds was £5 ! 2 Miiondenc 
cent., or £4 0 1 per cent. after deducting the 
This last rate was only 6s. 6d. per cent. less than 
1913, 48. 6d. per cent. less than in 1912, and 6 


3d. per cent. less than was obtained in 1910. | Apply 
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AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, Macmillan's New Books 
and HODGE SECOND EDITION or PUBLISHED. 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, JOHN KEATS: H 2s Life and Poetry, 
a Bond Street, London, W.1, on Monday, May 138th, and His Friends, Critics, and After-fame. 


following days, at one o’clock precisely, 
FIRST DAY’S SALE. 


Valuable BOOKS and MSS., mainly relating to MUSIC, 
omprising the Property of the late A. H. LITTLETON, Esgq., 
Miamaster Gate, W. (Sold by Order of the Executor), and the 
operty of the Right Hon. the EARL OF AYLESFORD, of 
Pckington Hall, Coventry. 


SECOND AND SUBSEQUENT DAYS’ SALE. 


The Property of the Right Hon. the EARL OF HADDINGTON, 
Tyninghame, N.B., including Rare English Bibles, Bannatyne 
yb Publications, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, etc.; the 
iiuable Library of the late THOMAS WILSON, Esq., of 32. 
Pmbridge Villas, W. (sold by order of the Executors), compris- 
sg choice copies of first editions of Popular Novelists and Poets 
‘the Victorian Period; and other properties. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


NMOURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
©offices have been established for 70 years, are 
gents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
be houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
visable. Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATIONS, May 28th, 2gth,and joth. 
tleast TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
(tw £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBI- 
IONS wil! be offered to Candidates who are not 
ready in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
MHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
for boys born, educated or residing in Hereford- 
hire. Also ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, AND 
RANCIS oe SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
bominations for sons of the Clergy, val § 
may also be given. 
pply to the 


BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excetent modern buildings with Carpentry and 
mgineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
to the Headmaster. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 
ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 
magement and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 
id Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 


By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


** All the material one could ask for is here ; the poet's art and thought 
are very fully illustrated from his own words; there are several 
important additions to our knowledge of him; and the long critical 
chapters especially those on Endymion and Isabella, are as 
exhaustive and sensible as they are unaffected. This article cannot 
be called a review, but I hope that it will be taken as an unqualified 
recommendation.’’—J. C. Squire in Land and Water. 


BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN 
FLANDERS. 1690-1794. 


Being Extracts from ‘‘ A History of the British Army.” 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Spectator :—Mr. Fortescue's fascinating book on our campaigns 

in Flanders from the days of William III. to those of the Duke of 

York appears at the right moment when our thoughts are once more 
on the cockpit of Europe." 


A SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 


CAREER. by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
(‘‘Rapier"’), 8vo. 12s. net. 


Horse and Hounds :—"* Mr. Watson's book is a most interesting and 
readable work indispensable to the library both of the playgoer 
and the patron of all field sperts, There is not a dul! page in it.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S New Story: 
THE PROMISE OF AIR. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ** Jimbo"’ 
&c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Daily Graphie:—*’ Mr. Algernon Black wood's fecund imagination 
has rarely been displayed to greater advantage than in his latest 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
LOVER’S GIFT AND CROSSING. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS'S New Volume of Poems 
REINCARNATIONS. 


By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘‘ The Crock of 
Gold,”’ ‘* Songs from the Clay,’' etc. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 


DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 


on MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., etc., Kenyon, 
anchester. or over £31,000 for each Working Day, 
WANTED. COUNTY Fire, 
FIRE Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
ANTED FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICE Personal Accident and Disease, 
WORK IN LONDON :— OFFICE, Workmen's Compensatioa, 
1). Women of British Parenta ionali y Risks. 
ge and Nationality | Limited, De 
een the ages of 22 and 50 who are capable of read- | go REGENT 8T.. W ‘aty rt 
2). Men incligible for Military Service between the | LOMBARD 8T., E.C. Plate Glass, 
ts of 22 and 56 who are capable of reading cornes- LONDON Fidelity Guarantee. 


idence in any or all of the following languages :— 


Bulgarian, Czech, 

Turkish, Arabic. 
Apply in writing to Bo Willi 
g x 99, illings, 12s, 


Imeurances effected on the most fevowrable terms. business 
is confined be the United 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSBPH A. ROONEY. Seorstery. 
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DENT’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Now Ready At All Libraries 


DR. DILLON’S ASTOUNDING BOOK 
THE ECLIPSE OF 
RUSSIA, evo. 


The most important national publication since the 
appearance of the Lichnowsky Memorandum. 
avele TRH Full of ‘vivid interest from the first page to 

e last. 

Westminster Gazette.—* This book is full of material for the 
arraignment of the old diplomacy. and it may fairly be used for all 
itis worth. It is intolerable that civilised society shou!d for all 
these years have been at the mercy of two such men as the Kaiser 
and the Tsar, and the Allies have no more positive aim than to make 
this for ever impossible in the future. 


Dent's New Medical 
Dictiona By W. B. DRUMMOND, 
696 pages. With over 400 illustrations, 4 coloured 
plates and a Manikin in Colours. Fuil particulars of 
symptoms and treatment in the absence of professional 
help. Indispensable for all social workers and for 
every home. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


The Doctor may be difficult to get. A copy of this new 
k may meet a sudden and serious emergency 


Paris Through an 


B > 
Attic. y A EDWARDS 


A Lively Record of English Student Life in Paris 
before the War. 
.—" Will be read with special interest in these thrifty 


times.’ Times.— Makes us take a real interest in this cheery 
young couple."" Punch—" A little epic of contented poverty."’ 


DENT & SONS, LTD., BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 


LL. 


THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Editorial and Publishing Offices— 
10, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN,W.C.2. 
Telephone—Gerrard 5235. 
Business Offices— 


326, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Telephone—Holborn 92. 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


U.K. or 
Abroad. 
1 Year se 160 
+ Year si 13 0 
Year 6 6 


Cheques and Money Orders should 

be made payable to THe SaturRDAyY 

Review, Limitep, 10, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Advertisement rates, together with 
vacant space available, will be fur- 
nished on request by 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
** SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
326, High Holborn, W.C.r. 


BOOK 


0ZIAS HUMPHRY 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. With numerons fiiq. 
trations, Demy 4to. Limited to 400 copies, £3 35, ay 


The importance of Ozias Humphry as an artist was recently brougy 
home to the public by the the Romney Case, for the result of which } 
Williamson's researches in connection with this book were large 
responsible. 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 


By the late Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON, Authe 
of ‘‘ The Quest for the Truth,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 65 ng 


This volume is an earnest endeavour to build up a religion whig 
while mystical and essentially Christian, should also be entirely 
pr.ctical. and meet the deepest needs of many who feel that they c ingg 
accept the orthodox religion as it stands. 


ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEM 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. net. 


The most actual ani also the most accomplished book of poems ty 
has beea written during the war.”—Outlook. 


MESSINES, AND OTHER POEMS: 


Messines et Autres Poémes. By EMILE CAMMAERTS 
English version by TITA BRAND CAMMAERTS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


“The poems are among the most notable literary work which tik 
terrible struggle has elicited.”"—Land and Water. 


MY ERRATIC PAL 


By Captain ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. Crown 8, 
3s. 6d. net. 


‘This appears to be the life story—tragico-comical. comico-tragical,a 
all such stories must be—of a hot-headed. passionate man who hasy 
trick of turning many of his experiences into lyrical verse. The stoy 
oa is told in prose. and the verses are fitted into it in chrenologigl 
order. 


COAL’ AND CANDLELIGHT 


Poems by HELEN PARRY EDEN, Author of “ Bread 
and Circuses.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A volume of verse on themes simple and unpretentious, but alwan 
with a sound core of thought, 


THE LATEST_6s. NOVELS 


A Baffling Detective Story. By J. R. WATSON aa 
A.J. REES, Authors of “ The Hampstead Mystery.” 

6s. net. 

An unusually mystifying tale even for a detective story. for it contais) 

a mystery within a mystery. The authors are two ex-detectives d 
Scotland Yard. 1 


Mr. CUSHING & Mile, DU CHASTEL 


By FRANCES RUMSEY. 


“If sheer merit were always sure of its reward, this novel woull| 
certainly be the book of the year. We do not recognise the named 
the author of this particularly brilliant novel, yet so finished a} 
achievement can hardly be a first performance.”—Pall Mall Gasetis, | 


“This novel places Miss Rumsey among the little group of writs) 
of ficticn whose work counts. It is one of the most subtle. the mew 
delicate works of fiction that have come before us for years; 
ingly good.”—Saturday Review. 

** A brilliant and most interesting piece of work,”"—New Witness. 


STEALTHY TERROR 


An ingenious Spy Story. By JOHN FERGUSON} 
(Fourth Edition 
“I went up to bed and took ‘Stealthy Terror’ with me, and by the tim 
I reached the last page the hot water bo tle was cold, and it was scaretl| 
worth while putting the lamp out, for the room was full of daylight. If 
jS 4 great yarn, ingenious and cleverly written.”—Sketch. 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘ The Redemption dj 
Edward Strahan,” etc. | 


“ It must for all readers have the charm of romance; of an idyllic owe 
story, and of an ingenious plot.”—Trath. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN 


By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of ‘Jimmy's Wife.” 
“ Every chapter bright, buoyant, and invigorating.”—G H 


GREEN AND GAY i 


By LEE HOLT. 
excellently readable war-comedy, delightfully told.” —Punch. 


JOHN LANE, 
THE BODLEY HEAD. VIGO STREET, W.1 


WRITE FOR LATEST SPRING LIST 


P inted and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review Ltd.. 10, King 
Hersert Lrp., 34, Floral Street, Covent 


Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of Le 
Garden, W.C. 2. Saturday, 11th Muy, 1918. 
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